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PREFACE. 



The follomng treatise has had its origin in the request 
of a friend in one of the proyincial toWns. Actively 
engaged in a class of yoiing men, he was desirous to 
ascertain the plans adopted bythe author while teacher 
of one of the senior classes in the Silver Street Sunday 
School, in the city of London. 

The appendix is added by request, to suggest to 
teachers the form of a memorandum book, such as is re- 
commended in these pages. The illustrations are but few, 
to serve as specimens. They are not arranged in classes, 
but put indiscriminately, just as any collector may be 
supposed to meet with them. The index is duplicate, 
containing both the title of the illustration and its moral, 
as it should be made as complete as possible, for facility 
of reference. 

Should it be thought that the plans here laid down 
are too diflSlcult for ordinary teachers, and require an 
unreasonable extent of time; let it be remembered. 
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that planB more complex often become easier than 
simple oncBy when the teacher is familiar witb them, on 
the principle, that system facilitates labour. 

At any rate, the time has aniyed when an attempt 
should be made to elevate the standard of such classes. 
Hitherto, where they have partially failed, it has arisen 
from, the low ideas entertained respecting them. If 
these pages should tend to exalt that standard, the end 
of their publication wiU be gained. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTBODirCTOET EEMAKKS ; IKCLUDING AK ESTIMATB OF THE 
BEAL OB IMAGnrABT DIEPICTJLTIES CONKJCTED WITH 
YOXTNO men's classes. 

It is to be regretted that Toung Men's Classes are 
not more common in English Sunday Schools. In the 
principality of Wales, they form an essential feature 
in these institutions. In them, adults of both sexes 
are eaaly retained, at any period of life. They are / 

formed into classes, precisely like the children, con- 
tiguous to whom they sit; and are evidently quite 
unconscious of any singularity of appearance. At 
times, during school hours, rows of el^prly women, 
neatly dressed in the sombre but clean attire common 
to them, and covered with the high crowned beaver 
hat which they wear, may be seen standing up in the 
gallery, repeating the ten commandments aloud. But 
in England, and even in the Metropolis, adults are 
rarely present. Not only are aged women and grey- 
haired men unseen; but with few exceptions, even 
young women and young men's classes are unknown. 
It may be asked, "Why is this? Is it that they are 
thought undesirable ? AU Sunday School publications 
agree in recommending them. That, therefore, caonot / 

be the reason. The difficulties attending them must, 
therefore, be the cause why they do not universally 
prevail. ' 

B 



2 INTKODUCTOKY. 

It may be well, before entering upon tbe details of 
this treatise, to eanvass this matter, so that imaginary 
difficulties may be removed, and that an estimate may 
be fairly formed of such as are real. Let it not be said, 
Why enumerate the difficulties attending these classes? 
Teachets will discover them early enougii, or be deterred 
by their description. It is better to adopt the counsel 
of the Eedeemer, and to estimate the task aright, on 
the principle of the wise master builder, who cooUy sits 
down to count the cost of the building, before he 
collects the materials for its erection. 

Perhaps the idea which chiefly checks the formation 
of these classes, is the supposed impossibility of retaining 
young people, after they have arrived at years of 
maturity. This difficulty is purely imaginary. It 
disappears, like the mountain mist before the rising 
sim, whenev^ a serious attempt is made to try the 
experiment. Young men are so much attached to £heir 
school, and to their companions, that they will usually 
hang about the locality and keep up the connection as 
long as they can. It is only when they find that their 
stature has out-grown their welcome that they leave 
the school. K there is a class of adults ready for them 
they are easily retained. The difficulty has been often 
found greater to get rid of the young men, when 
accustomed to the senior class, than it has been to bring 
others within its range. 

Let it not be thought an impediDQ.ent to the formation 
of these classes, that there are no apartments fit for 
them ; or that they would entail expenses that would 
be burdensome. These difficulties are also imaginary. 
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In nearly all cases, the vestry serves for accommodation; 
or if unavailable, any large room in. tlie neighbourhood 
will suffice. As to furniture, little is needed on the 
plans about to be explained. But if cost is incurred, 
and the school is limited in its resourc€il( the youths 
have arrived at an age to provide for their own expenses ; 
— ^find their own bibles — subscribe for their own library — 
and pay for their own lighting. The act of subscription, 
instead of being a hardship, is, in a moral point of view, 
a lesson profitably, because practically, learnt. 

Some teachers there are, who have a kind of private 
feeling, which they would not like to express, that these 
classes are not so valuable as they are pronounced. 
They have seen them in operation in their own school, 
where they have given a good deal of trouble, by rude- 
ness and indiscretion; and they have presented few 
instances of useftdness, or additional members to the 
church. Such complaints are often justly found with 
big boys' classes. A distinction must be madfe between 
big boys' classes and young men's classes. A big youths' 
class ia subject to many objections which disappear 
altogether when young men are added in a proportion 
sufficient to constitute it a " Young Men's Cl^s." Big 
boys are usually turbulent. They have not yet quite 
arrived at that important turning-point in their life, 
when they feel, for the first time, the responsibility of 
manhood. They are too old for the continuance of 
catechetical instruction, with cluld-like cross examina- 
tions. The time has really come to usher them into an 
adult section ; but so long as they are taught and treated 
like boys, like boys they will act. 
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In other cases, not subject to the difficulties last 
mentioned, these classes hang like a dead weight upon 
the teachers' hands. But few attend, and they with 
irregularity. The conversation is limited and painfully 
difficult. Tlfb teacher feels that he cannot succeed in 

• 

interesting his scholars, and it would be a great relief 
to him to discontiQue his attendaace. The fault in this 
case, lies in a cause which most probably has never 
occurred to him. The class is too small. It is of the 
right sort of scholars, and he is the right sort of teacher, 
but its inadequate dimensions spoil it. The only remedy 
is to treble its size. Then, it will become easy for 
himself to manage and attractive to the young men to 
attend. Such a person will smile at this remark as a 
joke ; but it is not so. I^asked for an explanation, the 
writer, at the expense of being thought presumptuous, 
would ask for a thoughtful perusal of the following 
chapters. , 

The experience of some faithful superintendents will 
suggest another class of difficulties on this subject which 
now calls for notice. It would be imcandid to deny 
that Young Men's Classes may do as much harm as good. 
They have often been attended with consequences very 
grievous to be told. Therefore, in an estimate of the 
difficulties connected with them, it is proper openly to 
examine their liability to abuse. To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed ; and the expectation of a possible evil 
goes far to prevent its occurrence. There is no feature 
of a class of this description which might render it a 
blessing to the young people, under the supervision of a 
firm and wise man, which will not turn into a curse by 
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indiscretion or neglect. To bring a large number of 
yotmg men into friendship proves an invaluable blessing 
to them, if the friendship is cemented by piety and 
virtue. To afford them opportunities of conversation 
and intellectual improvement is to confer upon them an 
extensive benefit. But if tha power of religion ceases 
to control a class, the friendships formed in it lead to 
practices out of it, which utterly subvert the sanctifying 
influence it otherwise would have. If the conversation 
and mental exercises of the class, instead of promoting 
the conversion of the young men, are allowed to degene- 
rate into profitiess debate on controversial or scej^tical 
themes, the good purposed to be done is turned into 
positive mischief. This difficulty, however, presents no 
just ground for neglecting the formation of senior 
classes, although it does impose upon the teachers 
solemn obligations and responsibilities. These classes 
require- to be watched with jealous care. The behaviour 
of the members, out of doors, should be marked, and 
the gradual formation and expression of their opinions 
scrupulously investigated. Teachers incapable of main^ 
taining satisfactory discipline should be displaced ; and 
where infidelity gains ground, even the ultimate and 
painfiil alternative <t)f disruption and dispersion is better 
than the continuance of the evil. 

Some will ask with a sigh — "Where shall we find 
teachers for these classes competent to conduct them? 
This is not a real difficulty. It is imaginary. Sunday 
schools have not yet brought senior classes into such 
general use, as to have created a suitable agency, or to 
have held out adequate inducements to the respectable 
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members of clmrchefl to engage in them. Sunday school 
teachers are too positiye as to the nselessness of inciting 
others to join them. Laborions as these b^ievolent 
agents are, they yet reqnire to exercise their zeal in 
creating a system of adult classes in the schools, and in 
drawing to them the assistance of able instmctors. But, 
even allowing that aid is hopeless out of the school, 
agency may be reared within it. A senior class, well 
trained, would qualify any number of persons competent 
to the task. If Sunday schools can raise teachers firom 
the children's forms, how much more easily from among 
the adults ? The plans, illustrations, and opinions of n, 
teacher become so familiar to the members, that for a 
scholar of such a class to be elevated to the teacher's 
seat would involve fSea* less difficulty than for a youth 
to be appointed assistant in an ordinary testament class. 
Were it otherwise, there still remains another plan to 
create the required agency. Let Sunday schools bring 
in to their institutions the children of the congregations 
— ^the sons of the ministers, deacons, and gentry of the 
church. Such persons keep aloof at present ; but let it 
be common for such educated scholars to become iden- 
tified with the school by early training and association, 
and an agency, at once attached in affection and com- 
petent to teach, would be abundaatly supplied. 

The art of conducting a Young Men's Class is 
confessedly difficult. A humble minded man, really fit 
for such an appointment, is sure to consider it unattain- 
able. An experienced man will venture with trembling 
intp a circle of enquiring men, eager to propound fore- 
conceived questions,^ready to sift the accuracy of the 
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answers, and quick to weigh the force of the argaments 
founded on them. He will look within himself, with 
concern, to measure the extent of his own information,' 
when he recollects that the seats ar^ filled with young 
men whose early education, in the lower classes of the 
Sunday school, or in the parlour of a pious father, has 
stored their minds with bihlical facts and principles as 
numerous and complete as those with which he himself 
is familiar. But these difficulties should not deter any 
sensible teacher from accepting a post of duty so 
eminently useful as the one in question. On the 
contrary, they the more pointedly indicate ihe value of 
the classes themselves, and invest them with attraction. 
The very age which, with its inquisitiveness, makes it 
arduous to instruct, and, with its warmth of passions, 
hard to control, brings with those qualities so much 
mental quickness and pliability of feeling that success 
is doubly sure. The extended knowledge which pre- 
vious religious education has supplied gives quadruple 
effect to every sentiment the teacher utters ; while the 
clash of thought, divergence of opinion, and avowal 
of contradiction, sharpen the edge of argument, and add 
pungency to every tender appeal. 

A few short months after assuming the honourable 
office of teacher of a Young Men's Class, hours of 
anxious thought will occupy him with the torturing 
question, "What am I to do ? He will sit down and 
soliloquise, "WEhat plans am I to adopt ? "Where can I 
meet with suggestions ? Let such a hopeful instructor 
avail himself of every help books can afford, or the oral 
advice of experience; but one thing is certain— he 
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must have a plan of some sort. A loose, unsystematic 
method will give him intolerable trouble. Yet, let hiyn 
* remember that a plan is not all he needs. It is but as 
the scaffolding to erect the house ; the materials and 
the labour must follow. It wiU not perhaps be denied, 
that the best plan badly carried out, is not equal to an 
indifferent plan well worked. But why should he stop 
short of an efficient plan skilfully used ? Both ease 
and success depend upon it. Whatever aids are available, 
it is certain that a senior class teacher must qualify 
himself for the post. If he have not been a teacher 
before, allns new to him. But, if he have, every thing 
is dissimilar to former experience. Young men's classes 
are utterly unlike those of children. The parties taught 
— ^the course of instruction — the necessary information — 
are wholly different. He will have to divest himself of 
old habits, set out upon a new course of study, and 
form a system for himself. It wiU be some considerable 
time, perhaps, before he finds that he has mastered his 
task; but the difficulties with which his early expe- 
rience is beset wiU disappear, one by one, with the effort 
to surmount them. Use is second nature, and materially . 
aids faithfal exertion. Occasional failures and discou- 
ragements will sweeten temper and foster sympathies 
that will ultimately capacitate for the work. 



CHAPTER n. 

BEgPECTINO THE CLASS ITSELF, AJSTD ITS 
CONSTITTJTION. 

The class referred to in the preface was not composed 
of junior teachers, taught out of school hours ; nor was 
it a bible class for young men generally, unconnected 
with the school. Such kinds of classes are both 
invaluable, and if they were multiplied a hundredfold 
both schools and churches woxdd feel the benefit of them. 

It was simply a young men's senior class. "When the 
writer was i ap^oZd teaoher, if was composed of 
some ten or twelve of the biggest lads in the school. 
It met in the comer of the school room, at a table ; and 
it adopted the ordinary lessons, as fixed by the Sunday 
School Union. Its exercises consisted of expository 
remarks by the teacher, only occasionally relieved by 
observations from the young people themselves. 

There were many objections to the class so con- 
stituted. It was too small to create, interest in the 
breasts of the scholars. The usual uproar inevitable in 
the busy progress of a fall school room rendered 
nugatory all efforts at combined or general conversation. 
The position of the class huddled together as it was, 
over a narrow table, with elbows, perhaps, intercepting 
the teacher's eye, spoiled the instruction. As to the 
teacher himself, the physical labour of keeping up the 
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interest in an expository form was a demand upon him 
at once superfluous and above his abilities. 

In process of time the vestry of the chapel was 
appropriated to the class, and here its growth- and 
improvement were fostered, till at length the place 
became too small, and a removal took place into a 
spacious room forming the vestibule of the Chapel, with 
a lofty ceiling, space for thirty-five persons, and air 
enough for the hottest day. 

This was the turning-point in the history of the class. 
It then developed itself rapidly, and spread out into 
dimensions before unknown. "Very soon the space was 
wholly occupied. The young people were seized with 
an intense interest in the class, as a class. The teacher 
released from the confinement of a mere scholastic class, 
andthrown upon his own resources for means to develope 
the mental and moral energies of an assembly so 
numerous, was led to the employment of plans perfectly 
new, and to a course of lessons of his own selection. 
Subsequently, on the removal of the school itself, a large 
room belonging to a public school was provided for the 
convenience of the class, — ^ample in dimensions, and 
delightfdlly quiet, — ^In which the usual attendance may 
be stated at from thirty-five to forty in the afternoon, 
and half that number in the morning. 

It is the art of conducting a class such as that now 
described which is referred to in the following pages ; 
and it is such classes, as to size and accommodatioh, 
which are recommended for English Sunday Schools. 

Separate rooms, such as those now mentioned, are 
essential to success ; because, whatever difficulties there 
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may be in retaming yoting men in a Stmday school, 
after the age of sixteen, they arise chiefly from an 
undefined sense of uneasiness at still occupying the 
same room as the children. To consult their own feelings, 
the yoimg people would gladly avail themselves of the 
* opportunity of continuing to enjoy the society of their 
old companions, and such is the power of association 
that the common attractions of worldly pleasure on the 
Lord's day would fail to allure the well trained Sunday 
scholar from his accustomed engagements, were the 
opportunity afforded him of meeting his associates on 
terms suited to his increasing stature and the newly- 
felt consequence of approaching manhood. They natu- 
rally object to remain children. They have arrived at 
maturity — or they fancy it. Let them be treated 
accordingly, and the respect yielded to thopi which 
their years entitle them to, and they will still continue 
to adhere to the school. The expeiience of the class in 
question is conclusive on that point. They clung to 
the class so tenaciously, that the utmost effort of the 
officers of the school to secure their services as teachers 
was often unsuccessful. A separate room effectually 
meets the objection. It enables them to remain scholars, 
but does not deprive them of the gratification of thinking 
themselves men. Besides this view of the matter, as to 
the scholars, a separate room is equally necessary for the 
teacher. With his mind strained a little by the effort 
necessary to secure the attention of a large number of 
young men, it is wrong to subject him to the additional 
mechanical exertion of counteracting the unavoidable 
attractions of surrounding objects, by raising his voice 
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to an Tnmatural pitch. It is a wasteful expenditure of 
physical strength. In a separate room he is spared this 
evil, and can do that easily which in a school room is 
accomplished only by great personal labour. Add to 
which, — ^and it is a monster addition, — that in a separate 
room he can go beyond the scholastic exercise of instruc- . 
tion, or the conversational exercise of admonition, — he 
can aim at eflfect. He can get up vigorous and vehement 
appeals to the hearts and consciences of the young men ; 
and in the quiet and uninterrupted circle those appeals 
will be listened to without distraction, and their full 
influence felt. K it be true,, as it unquestionably is, 
that nothing less than the conversion of the members 
should be expected, it is essential that the teacher should/ 
be put in possession of every facility which, as a means, 
may be expected to produce it. 

It has'been stated that this class was strictly connected 
with the school. This opens up the relationship of 
senior classes with tiie schools that give them birth, and 
the reciprocal duties of each, — a subject too important 
to be passed over 'without a few observations. It will 
be found in the history of a class like this that some 
considerable part of if s growth will arise from the 
introduction of friends of existing members. Such 
accessions should not be rejected. It is quite true that 
the class was originally intended for the elder scholars, 
as, iu course of time, they attain an age and stature 
suitable to it ; but in the opinion of the writer it ought 
not to be confined to them. It is proper to encourage 
additions from other sources. Indeed, it is not only right, 
it is advisable. Not to do so, but to limit senior classes 
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to the grown-up children of the school, would be equi- 
valent to saying, that every class in the school should 
be open to additions from the worl^, except the eldest — 
ah exception for which no plausible reason can be 
assigned. On the contrary, aU sound policy points to 
the desirableness of augmenting the senior class as much 
as possible from the world. If it be objected that sach 
additions will tend to detach the class from the school, 
it must in candour be allowed that it will so do to 
some small extent. The young men who have never 
occupied the lower forms will come only for the benefit 
derivable from the class itself. They will scarcely 
consider themselves Sunday scholars; and when the 
bell rings for the address, some of them will walk away. 
But this is only a small deduction from the larger 
benefit gained. 

Some clash of sentiment and derangement of harmony 
may arise among the teachers of a school, and especially 
among its officers, without a correct estimate of the 
reciprocal duties arising from the relationship in question. 
Among other details, it may be stated that in the class 
in question the application for admission from a new 
member was reported to the secretary of the school, 
whose veto, or that of his co^jutors, would have pre- 
vented reception. The names of all members were 
entered upon one of the ordinary class books, and the 
attendance of each scholar was marked and reported. 
The admission of youths from the school was solely 
at the discretion of the superintendent. At the close 
of the services, the young men went in a body to the 
school to be present at the address, unless from causes 
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nicatioii with new applicants; he keeps the class 
books — ^marks the names of the members present 
during the period of assembly — keeps an account of 
residences, and so on. He communicates with the school 
secretary — ^receives all papers, tickets, or messages from 
him, and if at any time there are collections going on 
for benevolent purposes, as wiU frequently be the case, 
he receives the money and keeps the account. There 
are also collateral benefits from this appointment to the 
teacher himself; as for instance, it removes from his 
hands all the detaLL business of the class, and leaves him 
at liberty to attend to the mental exercises uninter- 
ruptedly — a matter of paramount consequence to a 
teacher who will take the trouble to give that attention 
to his duties, which will be described in subsequent 
chapters of this work. On the other hand, the young 
man himself will be more benefited than the teacher. 
It is an observation which the writer has made, in his 
experience, that to entrust a young man with the 
responsibiHties in question is to ensure his attachment 
to the class — ^his adoption of the religion inculcated in 
it — and most likely his identification with the church 
of Christ. If he were light-minded before, he sobers 
down with office. If incredulous or inclined to hesitate, 
his position can scarcely fail to impose on him some 
seriousness of demeanour, if it do not issue in ultimate 
decision of character. It may be added, that with a 
little experience in his office he learns to act the part of 
the teacher, and gets familiar with his plans ; so that 
should sickness or absence from home deprive the class 
of the usual instructor, he can take his place — an 
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arrangement to be preferred to the introduction of a 
stranger, who must necessarily be ignorant of tht 
ordinary proceedings of the class. 

It is of some consequence that the members them- 
selves should elect this officer. They like it. It 
gives them importance. They put* confidence in the 
man they themselves have chosen, and yield obedience 
accordingly. 

In Hke manner it was customary to appoint a librarian 
of the class, for the exclusive use of which a very 
excellent and extensive library was provided; ^md the 
remarks just made in reference to the secretary are 
applicable in a lesser degree to the officer now named. 

There are perhaps many pious gentlemen who would 
be very glad to place themselves at the head of a good 
senior class, but the great difficulty with them is, how 
to get one together and how to keep it when formed. On 
the latter of these questions some light may possibly be 
thrown in subsequent chapters ; but with respect to the 
first, it may be proper to make some observations in 
this place. 

In most Sunday schools of any magnitude, there are 
sufficient youths to form the nucleus of such a class ; but 
it will depend upon the teacher himself, whether 
additions can be made to that nucleus, so as to constitute 
a thriving, valuable class. The grand point with him 
should be, to gain for the class a kind of celebrity. 
Until he has secured that end, his expectation^ of 
success must prove delusive. Celebrity might be sought 
by various methods ; and at the age of opening man- 
hood, there are many attractions which wotdd b© likely 

c 
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to win it, such as music, pictures, excursions, lectures, 
and so on. The celebrity, however, which the writer 
refers to is wholly of a different character; because, 
whatever advantages may be gained by such methods 
as these, their success cannot be permanent. Their 
influence will cease with their discontinuance; and 
the only ultimate result will be disappointment. The 
celebrity that wiU effectually fill up a class, and retain 
it, is that which arises from the intellectual power and 
sacred impression of the class exercises, ^one can 
better c^preciate what is truly excellent than young 
men ; and they must feel that their attendance is at 
once a source of gratification and a means of improve-* 
ment before, they will either take the trouble to attend 
regularly themselves, or give such reports to their 
friends as will secure the introduction of others. 

Assuming, therefore, that the class has acquired a 
certain amount of celebrity, there are several sources of 
increase, which, if the expression can be allowed, may 
be called " class feeders ;" and it is necessary that those 
feeders should be well looked to, and kept open, so that 
the inlets to the society Uaay not be stopped up, but 
kept available for constant augmentation. First and 
chiefly, as to numbers, there are the more juvenile 
classes. They will ever form the chief constituent of 
the company, and its main support. Such young people 
do not generally prove the most useful members of the 
class at first. It may seem strange, but they are seldom 
sufficiently communicative. Their scriptural knowledge 
is considerable ; but they are often, comparatively speak- 
ing, dumb— a great misfortune. They require pains 
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to draw them out; but when kiadly treated and en- 
couraged, they will gradually gain confidence and join 
in witii the rest. Then secondly, as before hinted, there 
are the Mends of the young men. Generally speaking, 
these are older than the others, and a HttLe in advance 
of them in conversational powers. Sometimes they are 
totally ignorant in sacred matters. Their chief fault is 
a tendency to irregularity of attendance ; but both for 
their own sake, and for the assistance they afford, this 
medium of increase should be kept open by frequent 
invitations and a cordial reception on arrival. Then 
next, there are young men from a distance, come to 
settle in the neighbourhood. They have occupied similar 
forms in other localities. Their predilections for pious 
people, and dread of temptations, put them on the look 
out for such institutions. These persons are often dull 
and sedate, but invaluable for those very qualities, 
acting as a counterbalance to the light spirits of others. 
Publicity should be given to the existence of the class, 
in the place of worship, to bring in such persons. 
Then lastly, there are the sons of pious members of the 
.church, — deacons and Sunday school teachers, — whose* 
fathers, and especially whx)se mothers, are anxious to 
place their beloved boys under the care of some en- 
lightened man, to second them in their sacred counsels 
and pious instruction. These are generally younger 
than the rest at first ; but, being better educated, they 
are fit at a comparatively early age to rank with the 
rest, though older. Such easily enter into the plans, 
and cordially engage in the exercises of the class. Ko 
pains should be spared to multiply such members. To 
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Bay nothing of the good they get themselves, the henefit 
they confer is incalculable. 

All these sonrces of increase are to be kept wide open 
—each in its owa way — and every opportunity seized 
to make the class known. 

In a class collected in the way now described, great 
diversity in the characters and opinions of the young 
people is inevitable. But this circumstance is no incon- 
venience. It rather facilitates the labours of a judicious 
teacher than otherwise, and renders his attempts to 
interest his pupils less fatiguing. It is here that one of 
the main points in the art of conducting these classes is 
seen. The teacher must well study the constituent 
elements of his class, and take great pains to avail him- 
seK of the assistance which can be rendered by the 
several members of it, each in his own way. His 
success in the usefulness of the conversation will depend 
very much upon his ability to develope the characteristic 
qualities of the class, and to turn them to good general 
account. Suppose them assembled. What a scene it 
presents to a man of fine sentiments and philanthropic 
emotions ! Forty young men, at the crisis of life — ^in or, 
about that interesting year — eighteen ; with minds im- 
pressible as wax, ready to receive the stamp of divine 
ideas or to be marked with folly ! What consequences 
may follow from the exercises of the hour ! If for good, 
how vast that good ! if for evil, how grievous ! The 
lesson begins > then comes the clash of sentiments — ^the 
instructor's exposition — ^the embryo ideas of inquiring 
minds — ^the mistake — ^the correction; all requiring to 
be turned to valuable use. Then it is that th« 
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diversity of character existing in the class is found to 
tell upon the conversation, and to assist the tejwher in 
its management. The majority of the young people are 
quiescent — ^ready to yield conviction to his views and 
imbihe his ideas. Yonder, sits one who has been 
accustomed to doubt the certainty of the truths an- 
nounced. He gives utterance to the heterodox thought 
of his mind. Then comes the question — how to treat 
the unfavourable avowal. "When that is disposed of, 
and the conversation proceeds, one, whose understanding 
lacks firmness, and who, by some curious formation of 
mind, thinks aslant, gives utterance to some absurdity. 
Then starts the difficulty — ^how to make use of the folly 
for the exhibition of wisdom. The utterauce of folly 
creates in the younger members of the circle a certain 
amount of. levity. Then comes the enquiry — ^how the 
risible tendency of innocent minds is to be treated. The 
levity calls up the warm-hearted, sincere disciple ot 
Jesus, already devoted in heart to the gospel of God, 
and with the battle-axe of impassioned zeal he dog- 
matically puts down the fault with observations good 
in themselves, but void of taste and of doubtful accuracy. 
Then arises the question — ^how to justify the piety of 
the censor without commending his induscretion. 

In all such cases it is necessary that the teacher shall 
have well studied the peculiar moral and mental elem^ts 
of his class, and how to manage them adroitly ; but 
when he has had a little practice he will find that the 
more incongruous the elements themselves, the more 
facilities they will afford him for instruction, correction, 
and impression. 



CHAPTEE m. 

BESPECnNa THE TEACHEB I— HIS STUDIES, AND THE 
aiTALITIES HE OUGHT TO POSSESS. 

In entering upon the delicate — ^but all-important — 
subject of the qualities of the teacher, and his duties in 
relation to himself, it may be necessary to premise that 
where the opinions about to be expressed are drawn 
from experience, that experience has been negative, not 
positive — experience of desiderata, the absence of which 
was regretted, and the effects of their absence felt. A 
very short time is necessary to open the eyes of a senior- 
class teacher to his own deficiencies. The routine of 
but a few Lord's days will produce sighs and sadness, in 
view of qualities needed for the onerous duty, and give 
rise to the oft repeated exclamation — " Who is sufficient 
for these things ? " 

Yet it is a comfort to know that limited ability will 
suffice as the groundwork for comparative fitness for the 
post, provided the teacher is fully sensible of the great 
effort necessary to btiild upon that groimdwork, and 
is disposed to devote himself to the studies indispen- 
sable to it. 

It may be affirmed, as indisputable, that a senior- 
class teacher must be an educated man. It is not safe 
to entrust a large class of young men, who have 
been at all educated themselves, or among whom any 
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considerable proportion have been educated, to an 
untutored person, if the class is to be conducted on con- 
versational principles. It might, perhaps, be hazarding 
a doubtful observation, yet there are not wanting some 
who would permit it, that a man may be a ready and 
effective preacher without being educated. And it may 
be asked, why may not a teacher dispense with this 
requisite? The preacher and the teacher are wholly 
dissimilar in the qualities needed to confer efficiency. 
This may be best explained by an anecdote. The 
writer remembers an occasion when an esTcellent 
minister from a provincial town sat down in his class 
for one Sabbath afternoon ; and when afterwards they 
met in company, in conversation the minister made the 
following observation : — " My dear sir, it must be a most 
arduous duty to conduct such a class as yours. ' "Why, 
preaching is nothing to it. When in the pulj^t, I deliver 
my sentiments unembarrassed with repHes, and without 
fear of contradiction; but with you everything is 
canvassed. You are thrown upon your mental resources 
for repartees. It is a most arduous affair !" 

This remark was accurately true ; and unless a man 
has previously stored his memory jurith. knowledge, and 
unless that knowledge is rendered available for inunediate 
use, by mental discipline, he will sink imder the weight 
of difficulties which thicken around him wh^i he invites 
the free conversation of his class. An uneducated man 
may secure the esteem of the young, but he will scarcely 
raise in their minds a sufficient degree of admiration and 
confidence. If they perceive that their teacher is behind 
themselves in literary allusions and references, his 
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instractionB ^will be slighted. He inevitably fails, unless 
on all subjects lie can readily produce superior informa- 
tion to their own. On the other hand, it is not merely 
the knowledge that education ftimishes wMch is required, 
but that peculiar aptness to teach which is acquired by 
mental cultivation. Education has a three-fold power ; 
it stores the mind with knowledge, strengthens and 
expands its acquisitive capacity, and produces a facility 
of imparting its knowledge to others. All these three 
are essential to a man who presumes to educate adults. 
An advertisement appeared in a newspaper, a short time 
ago, for a shop-lvalker in a linendraper*s shop. Among 
other qualities specified, he was to be an educated maa. 
At first sight, this seems absurd. What education, it 
may be asked, can be needed to hand a lady to a seat, 
or to ascertain the peculiar article she purposes to buy? 
Yet, to the experienced master, it was a necessary 
quality. "Why ? Because he well knew the quickness 
and mental acumen — the ready speech — ^the obliging 
manners — the self command — the agreeable air, which 
education creates, l^ot one of these qualities can be 
dispensed with in a teacher of young men. Take, for 
instance, self command. A man who has not the power 
to control his temper, or the vehemence of his invectives, 
or his obstinate persistence in clinging to pre-conceived 
opinions, is utterly unfit for the class in question. 
Impatience of contradiction is intolerable among young 
men. The teacher must be able not only to weigh with 
calmness every opinion that is advanced, and to decide j 

upon its merits with impartiality, but he must possess • | 

the more difftcult faculty of confessing himself in error, j 



,i 
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and of yielding to a disciple the honour of superiority of 
judgment. Education alone can confer this power. So 
also with the rest. 

JBut it may be objected, that classes of this kind do 
not require the degree of education now spoken of ; that, 
in fact, they ought not to become arenas for debate; 
that all the teacher needs is unquestioned piety; that 
his sole object should be the conversion of his charge ; 
and that the labours tending to that end do not require 
extensive information, but impassioned zeal. 

This may, perhaps, be true, in some localities. It 
may do in the country, where young people are pro- 
foundly ignorant or extremely dull ; where the teacher 
has to do all the thinking, and the class all the listen- 
ing; and where, by general expectation or consent, 
everything is taken for granted: but in towns, and 
among sharp, reading yoimg men, it is insufficient. 
There cannot be a greater error, than to suppose that 
piety alone will qualify for this post ; and woe be to the 
teacher, who, under this mistaken impression, allows 
himself to be appointed to it. Among yoimg men, who, 
in spite of every admonition to the contrary, will read 
such books as Combe's " Constitution of Man," and 
attend the lectures of infidels, unless he can. convince 
the mind, as well as sway the heart, instead of witness- 
ing their conversion he will hear them confess them- 
selves sceptics; and, instead of receiving them into 
church communion, he will discover, too late, that they 
have entered into societies at some neighbouring coffee 
house which his qovI abhors. 
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It is proper here to observe that, in speaking of educa- 
tion as necessary to a senior-class teacher, it is not meant 
that he should be a collegian, or be largely versed in 
classical or mathematical knowledge. That might be 
an advantage, but it is not essential. A person who has 
received an education tolerably liberal, and is groimded 
in common learning, will often, by subsequent self 
education, succeed far better. The teacher who has 
picked up education for himself is best fitted for this 
office; beciEiuse, together with his information, he has 
learned habits of application and enquiry which will be 
more useful to him in this particular work than mere 
academical studies. Self education among the humbler 
classes — such as sit on the forms of Sunday schools — is 
by no means a rarity especially in manufacturing 
districts. Such individuals are generally possessed of a 
strong mind, and they have this advantage, that they 
are able to enter into the trains of thought common to 
the young men themselves, as they occupy the same 
standing in society. It may be added, that such persons 
are sure to devote the leisure which can be spared 
from the toil and struggle of life, to suitable studies, 
because they are accustomed so to employ it; and it 
may be laid down as a maxim, that habits of application 
in study are more than a cotm^terbalance to the want of 
masters and tutors. 

"Whoever or whatever a man may be, educated or 
uneducated, the moment he is appointed to this onerous 
post, he must begin a course of study peculiar to 
it, and lay himself out with untiring diligence in its 
prosecution. 
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FntsTLT. — ^He must devote himself to the study of 
biblical criticism. By biblical criticism is meant, not a 
general acquaintance with the contents of the Bible only, 
such as an ordinary christian may have ; but a critical 
acquaintance with its history, chronology, verbal mean- 
ing, and technical phrases. It may be safely affirmed, 
that the Bible, viewed in this light, is a study for a life ; 
but happily every facility for the study is now supplied 
which can be well imagined ; and nothing is wsuited 
but diligence to appropriate the stores which other men 
have gathered. Biblical dictionaries must lie upon the 
table for constant consultation ; and not a single name, 
place, or date, be suffered to pass witliout reference for 
information. It may be suggested that commentaries in 
general afford but little that is useful in such studies, 
because it is facts rather than opinions that should be 
stored in the mind. 

The best conceivable help to biblical criticism is the 
power of reading the scriptures in the original tongues. 
If it be objected that the study of ancient languages 
would occupy more time than a person could be expected 
to give who is engaged in the pursuits of business, — 
then, certainly, he must be content to take for granted 
what others have said and written. If the acquisi- 
tion of those invaluable keys to divine knowledge be 
considered beyond the reach of ordinary men, it should 
be known that this is a great mistake. Certainly, no 
sensible man should be deterred from the pursuit by the 
oft repeated but empty objection, that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing ; — ^for who will not acknowledge 
that none at all is more so ? The remark, in the lips of 
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• 

the unlearned, is a mere bugbear to frighten people : in 
the lips of the learned, it is but the quackery of learning, 
used by men who would deter others firom reaching to 
the stature they have attained. All that is necessary in 
mastering the sacred languages is the determination to 
read the two books through. So long as the student 
contents himself with chapters he wiU find the study 
very tedious and discouraging ; J)ut when once he has 
resolved to read the books through, it becomes perfectly 
easy, on the principle which will be found true imiver- 
sally — ^that to do little things is always hard, but to do 
great things easy. 

Secondly. — The senior-class teacher must early enter 
upon a systematic study of biblical literature. He must 
make himself familiar with the writings of learned men 
who have published works on the transmission of ancient 
books, especially those of scripture, in the form of manu- 
scripts; the facts connected with the completion of the 
canon of scripture ; the manners and customs of the Jews 
and .other Oriental nations; the arguments in favour of 
Christianity, and the inspiration of the Bible, and so on. 
If resident in the metropolis, he will find an invaluable 
library for this purpose at the Sunday School Union, 
in the Old Bailey, replete with the best books in this 
class of literature, and easily accessible. If elsewhere, 
Home's "Introduction," well read and treasured in 
the storehouse of memory, may suffice. 

Thtrdit. — He must acquire proficiency in the geo- 
graphy of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, as far as 
it relates to Bible lands and times. He must not deceive 
himself by being contented with ordinary maps, but 
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milBt pursue the enquiry with such guides as Eosen- 
miiller and other learned men, copies of whose writing* 
may be found in the Kbrary before-mentioned. Th© 
best way to study Bible geography is to construct a map 
on a large scale oneself, and to fill it up with every 
scripture locality, and town, and river; searching the 
above-mentioned books for authorities, and deciding on 
the conclusion, not from existing maps, but &om books. 
It is necessary to notice, that geography must be studied 
with relation to physical formations and peculiarities of 
climate to render it complete ; and it should be so well 
pondered, that the acquired information may float before 
the mind's eye ready for instant use, with or without 
maps of reference, in the class itself. 

FotTRTHLY. — The teacher must devote himself to 
systematic divinity, so as to get a comprehensive view 
of Bible doctrines, that he may adroitly arrange, classify, 
and isolate, theological ideas, and so teach the young 
men to think and reason on sacred themes in an orderly 
manner. With the same view, he should examine 
critically the various opinions held by existing sects, 
and to some extent by ancient divisions of the church. 
Thus, he should become familiar with the peculiarities 
of Calvinism and Arminianism, and be able to describe 
with facility the varieties in the first, and where modem 
Methodists, for instance, diverge from the last. Ho 
should learn accurately the differences in unbelief, as in 
Atheism, Deism, Arianism, TJnitarianism, &c., so as to 
be prompt to answer all enquiries on such matters. "With 
this view it may be weU, though not pleasant, to 
read some publications tending to infidelity ; especially 
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Combe's " Constitation of Man," and the '* Vestiges of 
Creation ;*^ otherwise his charge will condemn him for 
forming his belief in revelation without examining 
both sides of the question. 

FrpTHLY. — ^He must pursue an investigation into 
mental and moral philosophy, as a science ; and make 
up his mind as to the class of opinions he would hold 
and teach. If a phrenologist, he must learn to adapt his 
system to "New Testament sentiments. If a follower of 
the Scotch philosophers, he must learn to simplify their 
subtle reasonings, and divest them of scholastic tech- 
nicalities. Depend upon it that a teacher will not sit 
long among forty young enquiring minds, without 
frequent calls for information on the construction of the 
mind, and the laws of thought ; the operations of the 
passions, and so on: and unless he can systematise the 
subject, and make it plain to the young men, unravelling 
to them the intricate formations of their own souls, and 
lighting for them a lamp, by means of which they may 
look within, and read themselves, he will not afford 
satisfaction to his class, or accomplish much good. 

Sixthly. — ^He must begin the practice of collecting 
illustrations of doctrines, precepts, principles, and ideas. 
In another chapter some farther thoughts will be offered 
on the subject of illustration. Here it is proper to 
mention it as a subject of study ; for it is vain to sup- 
pose that any ordinary reader can be in possession of 
illustrations copious enough for constant use. He must 
therefore collect them, as antiquaries collect curiosities, 
and keep them with equal system and care. For this 
purpose he should procure a few blank volumes, and 
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keep one by him in every liour of reading ; and when- 
ever a tale, or anecdote, or pleasing fact in natural 
history crosses him, he should enter it in short, with the 
sentiment or sentiments it seems naturally to illustrate, 
prefixed or put legibly at the top. 

To render his collection extensive, he should read 
some books, purposely to glean from them such colour- 
able matter and pictorial scenes, as for instance, the 
two works of Bunyan. He will find the Holy "War 
in particular replete with lively illustrations highly 
adapted to the purpose, and extremely interesting to 
youth. As a part of the same course of preparatory 
study, he should get off by rote, striking passages 
of poetry from the best authors, especially Milton's 
" Paradise Lost," and Young's " Night Thoughts." The 
seraphic language of the latter noble work will serve 
hm on every occasion when he wishes to kindle the fire 
of emotion in his hearers' souls. Even the newspapers 
will occasionally supply anecdotes and tales fit for the 
purpose; as for instance, signal cases of rescue from 
shipwreck, or disastrous losses after neglected chances 
of escape, and so on; any of which will be useful when 
rendered pointed, and handled cleverly. 

The teacher of a young men's class, who is in other 
respects at all fitted for the post assigned him, by 
addicting himself to the six classes of study now 
enumerated, will gradually qualify himself for useful- 
ness and success. But let him not deceive himself by 
supposing that knowledge alone will do it. He must 
enter upon a course of self-improvement at the same 
time ; — ^improvement as to personal qualities and moral 
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elevation. He must not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
as a teacher with forty warm hearted and observant 
disciples clustering around him, he becomes, not merely 
an instructor to listen to, but a model to copy from. 
The youths wiU not content themselves with sitting at 
his feet on the Lord's day, they will call in upon him at 
his own abode, in the week. They will court his friend- 
ship, — ^hang upon him for advice, — watch his motions, 
— ^talk about him, — discuss his mental peculiarities, and 
moral traits. They will sit and look him in the face, 
till they have not only read every line of his physiog- 
nomical qualities, but look till those lines are formed 
upon themselves. To use a scriptural expression, they 
will drink into his spirit ; the wax of their souls will 
become stamped with the seal of his own. On this 
account he must immediately set himself to the task of 
getting up in his own character a model worth copying, 
a standard high enough to draw them upwards when 
they begin to imitate. If the teacher is a high minded, 
intellectual, and holy man, when appointed to the office, 
it is well; but if his self-knowledge convict him of 
deficiency, he must put out his strength, he must reach 
forth, until he has attained the measure of the stature 
of the fidl man in Christ Jesus. 

Let it fiot be said that this is fixing the character of 
a senior-class teacher too high, and hence deterring men 
from the appointment. Who would not consider the 
obligation as a privilege, and view the necessity in the 
light of a heaven-bestowed boon? Does not a parent 
iet himself up as a model to his children ; and does not 
the act elevate him, and them with him ? Does he ever 
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view it as a hardship, or think the responsibilities which 
the parental relationship imposes upon him for personal 
excellence, an inconvenience ? The young men's teacher 
is in much the same position as a parent. The only- 
difference is, that they have selected him as their guide ; 
and while he feels that his situation involves the 
necessity of consummate goodness, that necessity is the 
gr^test blessing he could receive. 

It is not necessary to occupy any space by dwelling 
on the importance of lofty piety in a senior-class teacher. 
That may be taken for granted. "No language would be 
too strong to depict the traits of religious goodness 
which ought to characterise him. He ought to be the 
most holy, most prayerful, most Christ-like man that 
can be found. 

There are some qualities, however, which are pecu- 
liarly required for this office. On them therefore, it 
it may be proper to enlarge :— only premising, that as 
these pages are designed as hints on the art of conduct- 
ing an adult class, it will be useless to enumerate meie 
natural qualities. Those only need be mentioned which 
are attainable by any one, and therefore contingent 
more or less upon the efforts of the teacher to acquire 
them. 

In the first place, he must be an enthusiast. It is to 
no purpose to criticise this term, and by entering upon 
the natural history of the quality to exhibit it as a fault 
rather than an excellence, and hence to deprecate its 
possession rather than to recommend it. He must be an 
enthusiast ;-^carried away by a passionate attachmoiqit to 
the class, and an exuberant delight in its exercises He 

D 
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must live for it, — allow all his thoughts to dwell upon 
it, and a great part of his conversation. He must thinTr 
it no hardship to' throw aside the curtains of his warm 
couch an hour or two earlier in the morning than his 
other engagements would call for, to study for it. His 
cheek niust glow with pleasure, and his brow be lit up 
with a sndle, whenever, by any chance, he happens, 
in turning the comer of a street, to meet one of. its 
members. He must rehearse his intended counsels and 
appeals to them, while threading the busy maze of 
human beings in the crowded thoroughfares of the city ; 
and not to be hurt if at times he startles some quiet 
pedestrian by the overheard utterance of some imaginary 
speech. If his brain do get a little too much heated, 
and his nerves somewhat shaken, by the soul-enthralling 
labors to which he addicts himself, he must do battle 
with the convictions of his judgment, and go on working 
with unabated energy in his great and God-like employ. 
He must not deceive himself into the tame idea that 
judicious principles and orthodox sentiments, given out 
to his disciples, are sure to accomplish the ends he has 
in view. He must be an enthusiast. How can he set 
the souls of his charge on fire unless his own is kindled 
into a blaze ? How can he stir up those dormant prin- 
ciples of goodness which, crushed by the depravity of 
man, are yet found to spring up within the human 
breast when educed by renewing grace and evangelical 
belief, unless he feels them agitating his own bosom, — 
lifting ^™ up with lofty determination, and prompting 
him to efforts of the Hveliest zeal? He must be an 
enthusiast. If the heavy responsibility of his office,— 
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sensible that he has around him forty intelligent and 
immortal beings, all more or less dependent upon him 
for tJie formation of their fiiture principles, does not fire 
him with it, — if the loving and penetrating gaze of so 
many adolescent eyes do not fire him with it, — i£ the 
kind Mendship and respectful attention of so large a 
number of disciples will not do it, — ^he must subject 
himself the more to the soul-inspiring sentiments of the 
love of his Eedeemer, — the untold value of a blood- 
bought redemption^ ^atrusted to him for development 
and proffer to his youthful charge, — ^the immortality and 
immateriality of their newly-acquired being; and, imder 
the combined operation of seniiments so inspiriting and 
divine, he must work himself up into an impassioned and 
irresistible determination to lay himself out for his class. 
Seco20)it. — ^The teacher of the young men's class must 
be in possession of a sound, discriminating judgment. 
The judgment, or to use its equiyalent term, the imder- 
standing, is one of the mental powers. It is that one 
which, in the ascending scale of the mental powers, 
first indicates a rational being. It is the power by 
which we distinguish things that differ in their elemental 
or non-complex forms. When called into exercise in 
complex cases it is called reason — the power which 
decides debates. Kow as a senior-class teacher, who 
adopts the conversational plan of tuition, is continually 
called upon to distinguish points of difference, he cannot 
succeed unless he possesses a sound understanding. In 
point of fact, he cannot get on at all. Suppose him 
surrounded by his large dass. He propounds a question. 
Suddenly it is answered on all sides, by replies good, 
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bad, and indifferent. Some of them are so strange and 
unexpected, and at the same time so doubtful as to 
merit, that nnless lie is able momentarily and correctly 
to distinguish the bad from the indifferent, and the good 
from both, he will be detected at once in a downright 
blunder. Some one will see the bearing of the faulty 
conclusion long before he does, and by some side remark 
overturn it. The teacher, mortified at a public refuta- 
tion and exposure, will lose heart and confidence; and 
if this is often repeated, his position will become painful, 
and in process of time he will shrink from it. 

But it may be said, that if the quality mentioned is a 
natural faculty of the mind, a man who is not possessed 
of it cannot help himself, it is not his own fault, nor is 
it likely he will ever remedy the defect. It is not 
correct philosophy so to reason. Undoubtedly the judg- 
ment is a natural faculty, which some men possess in a 
more perfect state than others; but it is never to be 
forgotten that the Almighty has not only endowed man 
with certain mental faculties, but he has given him the 
ability to improve those faculties by self-control and 
cultivation ; as, on the other hand, he has left him the 
melancholy alternative of suffering them to deteriorate 
by neglect. JSTone will deny that facts axe perfectly con- 
sonant with this view of philosophy : men can, and often 
do mend, elevate, and correct the quality in question. 

The senior-class teacher must learn this art, He 
►must make a study of it. ITof is it so difficult as it may 
be supposed. He must first learn to make up his mind 
on every subject that comes before him, and that with- 
out hesitation or uncertainty. "When he has gained this 
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art, he must advance to the second lesson — ^always to 
make up his mind aright. The correction of a faulty- 
judgment is to be assisted in several ways. For instance, 
the study of synonyms will do it to some extent. He 
may take Crabl^'s "Dictionary of Synonyms," and 
notice the nice points of difference in the signification 
of words, as well as the several cases in which words 
of a similar import are used. Or he may do it by 
joining some debating society, in which the clash of 
sentiment — the attack and refntation, are allowed as 
exercises. If that is not approved of, he may adopt any 
study by means of which close thinking may be taught, 
as logic, mathematics, or languages. If these are 
obiected to, he may improve himself by the study of 
naW hisLry, on some systematic plan! pursuing the 
study with the view of acquiring the art of distinguishing 
things that differ. In some form or other it must be 
done, for the sacred precincts of the young men^s class 
must not be ventured into by a careless, loose, un- 
systematic man. His services will be at once disesteemed 
and ineffective. 

Thuldly. — The manners and personal deportment of 
the teacher are to be looked to carefully ; because they 
are Hkely to have a beneficial effect upon the young 
men, or otherwise, in proportion as they are marked 
with urbanity or disfigured by discourtesy. To no one 
is a good address more requisite than to the teacher of 
such a class as this. If he should be endowed with it 
by nature, or have been trained to it by education, it 
wiU serve eminently to fit him for his post; but if 
otherwise, he must study it as in the other cases 
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mentioiied. He mnst drill himself, or get drilled into 
elegant and agreeable habits — ^gentlemanly and winning 
ways. Some persons accustomed to think lightly of 
appearances, and to place sole reliance upon principles 
and the grace of God, will treat i^s suggestion as 
foppish and Mvolous. There are many who cannot see 
the force of personal attractions and art to win the 
moral and religious convictions of others. Hence, for 
instance, they treat with opprobrium the practice of 
elocution in a preacher, and designate its possession as 
theatrical. Such individuals seem unnecessarily to 
confound two things totally dissimilar, — ^the efficacy of 
divine truth, and the power of human instrumentality. 
However that may be, the writer delivers it as his 
steady conviction, from long experience among young 
men, that if a teacher would succeed in the ends he pro- 
poses to accomplish, he must learn to conduct himself 
with attracting grace, to clothe himself with the garments 
of kindness, and ornament them with the jewels of love. 
He must learn to smile, and that so blandly, that the 
timid disciple, who feaxingly extends the b^d of new- 
bom acquaintance, may find in a moment a hearty 
welcome and a tender Mend. He must learn to shake 
hands without formality or stif&iess, and throw into the 
shake the palpable demonstration of solicitude and 
concern. He must learn to bear the gaze of his 
numerous disciples veith manly openness and command- 
ing force ; to awe the fidvolous, countenance the sedate, 
encourage the enquiring, and please the whole. He must 
learn to invest his personal appearance and demean- 
our with an air of superiority ; not by counterfeiting 
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manliness or displaying wealth in the form of costly 
dress, or gold and silver ornament; but by the un- 
equivocal marks of good society, which display them- 
selves in perfect modesty, lowliness, and meekness. He 
must learn to give utterance to his remarks with tones 
and emphasis that may secure for them attention, and 
fix them on the heart. It will be vain to expect much 
success without. It cannot be denied that the manner 
of speaking is almost as important as the matter, when 
the orator defiigns to move the audience. It certainly 
doubles the motive power of speech, particularly among 
young men^ on whose ear the melodious sounds of 
natural eloquence fall with irresistible impulse. If, for 
instance, the teacher has to advise, it should be done in 
tones of persuasive urgency, with interjections thrown 
in for effect. If to warn, he must assume the frown, 
and rise in animated indignation. If to commend the 
love of Jesus, he should shew by his manner that the 
loving spirit has seized him, while he tries to win them 
to it himself. If to admonish for delinquency, he 
should draw to his aid the look of solicitude, while with 
urgency and vehement manner, he lays before the class 
the fearful consequences of evil. 



CHAPTER lY. 

SOME DETAILS CONCEENING THE CLASS EOOM, CLASS 
MATEEL4XS, VISITEBS, ETC. 

It has already been laid down as essential that a 
separate room should be provided for a Young Men's 
Class. It is fortunate for Sunday Schools that the 
vestries of places of worship are in general available 
for the purpose ; but perhaps it would often be found 
that they are too small for a class, such as that described 
in these pages. "Where there are not vestries, private 
rooms should be hired in the neighbourhood. Por 
instance, the school room of a private teacher, or a 
work-shop, emptied of its materials, would do very 
well. Appearances are not of much consequence in 
themselves; yet where a good-looking room, not dis- 
figured or out of repair, can be procured, it will have 
some beneficial influence upon the feelings of the 
class, especially if the light be sufficient. One of 
the chief desiderata of the room is good ventilation. 
For this purpose the room must necessarily somewhat 
exceed in dimensions the actual measurement of the 
diagram in which the forms are placed. A room where 
the seats are ranged along the four walls must unavoid- 
ably be too small; because, imless the room is un- 
commonly lofty the want of air will very soon be 
experienced. The best air is gained by the loftiness of 
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the ceiling, because in that case there is free scope for 
speech. When the voice beats sharply against an 
opposite wall, at a short distance, it becomes very pain- 
ful to the teacher ; but when the ceiling is high it affords 
some relief, and a degree of softness and ease accom- 
panies the effort of speaking, which greatly assists the 
teacher and preserves him from exhaustion. Some 
attention is also necessary to the position of the windows, 
and the chance of being overlooked; because in such cases 
it will happen occasionally that a figure, say for instance 
a young lady, will appear, and perhaps remain a short 
time at an opposite window, when, in spite of the attrac- 
tions of the conversation, some tendency to obliquity 
of vision will happen. So important, in fact, are small 
things, that the mere accident of the tiles of an adjoining 
outhouse being visible is objectionable ; as now and then 
a cat, in innocent play, may spoil the impression of a 
remark, and create a titter, when the teacher, un- 
observant of the motive cause, is looking for a sigh. 

Few things affect the utility of a senior-class and its 
convenience more than the position in which the members 
sit ; in most cases that the writer has been acquainted 
with, it has been common for the class to be furnished 
with a table covered with green baize, and the young 
people hare occupied forms on each side of it, with the 
teacher at the top. The Bibles, and perhaps maps and 
other books of reference, have been spread upon the 
table, which is usually of an oblong form. 

There are many objections to such an arrangement — 
objections which, upon the plan of tuition recommended 
in the following pages, are fatal to its adoption. It is 
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hardly possible, in a class so situated, to keep attention 
rivetted to the theme. Elbows will get upon the table, 
in spite of aU injunctions to the contrary, and with 
them will come listlessness, and perhaps frivolity. The 
form in question also precludes the possibility of having 
the eyes of the young men in a direct line, or anything 
near it. If the teacher secures them at all, they must 
sit aslant and with their backs to one another, a position 
conveying the idea of rudeness — a fault to be sedulously 
avoided. In short, such an arrangement is impossible 
with forty young men. No table would accommodate 
them. The writer has heard of cases, where the number 
of members is large, in which they occupy forms at the 
back of each other, in two or^ three rows. That plan 
was inevitable when the class now described increased 
greatly in the vestry, when every inch of ground was 
occupied that would admit of legs; but it was worse 
than the other — quite insufferable. 

The only plan that the writer ever found satisfactory 
was as follows. The seats were arranged in the centre 
of a large room, so as to form an octagon. Eight 
seats, capable of holding five persons each, just com- 
fortably accommodated the number. This plan is free 
from every complaint, and it is highly agreeable to all 
parties concerned. The teacher gets the eye of every 
young man present more or less directly, without sub- 
jecting anybody to the necessity of sitting sideways; 
and he consequently possesses a perfect command over 
the class. The young men are, as it were, on good 
behaviour, their persons at full length, beiug subject to 
the observation of each other and of the teacher, and 
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the slightest impropriety would be seen by all alike. 
There is no chance of elbows hindering the sight of any 
one, for the diagram does not admit of a table, which is 
in point of fact an impediment, and quite superfluous — 
utterly in the way. This form of class also gives a 
sense of sociality, favourable to the development and 
interchange of conversation, as every word spoken is 
Jieard alike by all, or nearly so. There are on this plan 
no seats preferable to others, so as to give any sort of 
seniority to leading men ; nor can there be any which 
might create a feeling of inferiority in the yoimgest or 
least. 

Care should be taken that the forms are of an eleva- 
tion sufficiently high for adults ; as to place long legs 
upon low forms is perfectly intolerable, and likely to 
produce a degree of fidgets, which would destroy all 
serious attention. The forms occupying the centre of 
the room, for the purpose of ventilation by the same 
arrangement, are also easy of access, both to the members 
of the class and to any officer of the school who may 
have business in the room* 

The teacher shoidd occupy the centre seat on one of 
the forms. So placed, he has nothing to indicate his 
office. His authority and influence receive no augmen- 
tation fix)m " chief seats " or arm-chairs. His abilities, 
his character, and his zeal, alone constitute him teacher. 
It will probably happen that in stature he is shorter 
than the men next him ; and if he dress in good taste, 
guiltless of rings or gold chains, a stranger would not 
distinguish him from the other parties present. This is 
as it should be. The young men will respect him more 
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highly in proportioii to the modesty with which he 
conducts himself. The assumption of authority and the 
airs which fools adopt to maintain their dignity, are 
quite imnecessary where true goodness and disinterested 
zeal are distinctly visible. 

The secretary should sit at the left hand of the 
teacher, so that any communication between them may 
take place easily, and any consultation be held without* 
rising. The young men should occupy any seats they 
please, without distinction as to time of entrance, or age, 
or admission into the class ; because everything of that 
sort is too scholastic for young men, — ^it savours too 
much of the juvenile classes from which they have 
arisen. In the class under description, on the gathering 
of the members it was usual for them aD. to shake hands 
with the teacher, and then take their seats. His rising 
was the signal for all to rise together, to commence the 
exercises by prayer. When the class began there would 
still be absent a few of the members. In that case, as 
they arrived, each would lay aside his hat or hang it* 
up, walk straight through the centre of the octagon 
before described, and shake hands with the teachfer, and 
then sit down. Some may think it unnecessary to refer 
to so slight a matter as that of shaking hands; but 
every enlightened father, or experienced teacher, well 
knows the consequence of such little matters in the 
moral training of young persons, and in the formation of 
their personal deportment. Courtesy is one of those 
graces which are to be inculcated rather by practice than 
by precept. It forms an essential part of character, and 
contributes to the peculiarities of a gentlemau ; and if 
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the teacher can manage to usher his pupils into life 
gentlemen as well as christians, he augments the henefit 
he confers upon them. On this account the salute in 
question was never omitted on the entrance of a 
member ; and when the class broke up it was repeated, 
being looked upon by all as a necessary part of the 
day's performances. 

As to the admission of visiters a few words may be 
advisable. The young men were always at liberty to 
introduce their friends as visiters. In such cases the 
latter would enter with them and sit by them. Others 
would announce themselves ag visiters, and ask and 
receive permission to occupy the forms. This practice 
sometimes swelled the class inconveniently, but it was 
seldom refused, and it frequently led to a repetition of 
the visit, and ultimately to the addition of the party to 
the class. "Visiters were also very common in the 
persons of young men who had left the class, and were 
settled in distant localities. It was considered a rule 
that all who had enjoyed the privileges of the class 
should be entitled to them in perpetuiy ; and it was par- 
ticularly gratifying to see that they would often come 
from very great distances, once more to meet their friends, 
and to engage with them in the exercises of the day. 
As to persons who were entire strangers, if they asked 
permission to sit down for the whole afternoon it was 
not refused, and the superintendent would commonly 
bring over such persons when they visited the school. 
With regard to the practice of pdrties coming to see the 
class, that was distinctly and utterly objected to as an 
intolerable nuisance. The class was not to be shown 
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off, or exhibited as a specimen of a given article. The 
custom is repulsive. "With respect to teachers from the 
country, anxious to see a class of the kind in operation, 
there could be no objection to their presence if they 
would continue through the lesson ; but the business on 
hand was always too serious to admit of temporary 
interruptions, nor was it possible to form the slightest 
conception of such a class by standing at the side to look 
at it. If, however, the superintendent, or secretary, or 
librarian of the school, in his stated visits, introduced a 
visiter, that was unavoidable. 

The class was supplied with Bibles by the liberality 
of the school to which it belonged ; but here and there 
the young men brought their own. The writer is de- 
cidedly of opinion that the better practice would be to 
render it obligatory on the whole of them to do so. If 
it were thought improper to make it obligatory it should 
be strongly recommended. Certainly, the compulsion 
would involve no hardship, as the young people have 
now arrived at an age in which they are nearly sure to 
make the purchase, and at which their increasing means 
wiU furnish them with the ability. 

Besides, a class like this should not be a greater 
charge upon a school than what is unavoidable. It may 
be added that the Bibles, which are now sold at prices 
exceedingly moderate, are better adapted for the hands 
cf the young men than heavy school Bibles ; because, 
in the open diagram above described, there can be no 
table to support them. 

It was never the practice to have the assistance of 
maps, of any size or kind, hung about. There is a 
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gi^at objection to the waste of time whicji the inspection 
of large maps produces : and when a class is drawn oSy 
to look at anything, a sort of desultory and uproarious 
talking is sure to happen, which it is difficult to stop. 
The Bibles now published usually possess a beautiful 
and convenient series of maps ; and as the young men 
hold them quietly in their hands, they can refer to the 
places mentioned without disturbance. This is far 
better. 

Every attempt should be made to encourage a practice 
which is sure to prevail to some extent; — that is, the 
habit of writing in the class, and taking notes of the 
chief points of the lesson, or other interesting matter 
arising therefrom. "Where the practice is begun sponta- 
neously, it argues well for the youth, and ensures his 
application and diligence. He is pretty sure to add to 
the practice another of still more consequence — that of 
preparing for the lesson itself beforehand. This should 
be enjoined as obligatory upon every one, and its adoption 
noticed and praised on every suitable opportunity. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONCEENING THE MOENING LESSON, AND THE WAT TO 
TEACH IT ; WITH SPECIMENS OF LESSON-LISTS IN 
SCEimmE STUDIES. 

In tlie class now described, the time occupied in the 
morning was necessarily limited, as in all Sunday 
schools ; and the attendance was limited also : but the 
exercises were kept up with the same regularity as in 
the affcemoon, and were considered equally important. 

The reader is already in possession of the general 
character of the class, and the position in which it 
was arranged. He is now invited to a description of 
its operations. 

It is necessary here to explain, that the lessons, both 
for the morning and afternoon, were invariably fixed 
beforehand, and were in possession of the members of 
the class. The teacher himself prepared them; It was 
ever his opinion that the courses of lessons issued by 
the Sunday School Union, although excellent and 
complete as lessons for children, were on that very 
account unsuitable for adults. At least, whether they 
were so or not, he had his own method and line of 
i;hought to pursue in the religious education of his 
charge, and it was best that he should himself prepare 
courses of studv from time to time— consecutive and 
dissimilar. 
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No greater fault can possibly exist in a^class like 
this than the teacher rushing to his work without 
matured plans and forethought — ^ready to adopt the 
suggestions of anybody, without taking the trouble to 
discriminate or judge between their relative merits. A 
wise teacher will devote large time to the formation of 
systematic and well-arranged plans for lessons, and 
bring them out, one after another, in due order and 
with gradual development, leading his disciples onwards 
and upwards as they appear able and ready to advance. 
This is the more imperative, because, if the lesson plans 
are not thus carefully and systematically arranged, they 
win become blameable for want of variety, and then 
the instruction will at once become too arduous for the 
teacher, and too monotonous for the class. Every 
lesson should be complete in itself, and perfectly unlike ■ 
all the rest ; yet at the same time it should form a pSrt 
of one comprehensive whole. These considerations 
impose upon the teacher the necessity of preparing his 
own course of lessons. 

On more than one occasion, there happened to be a 
journeyman printer in the class, or an apprentice, who 
volunteered to print programmes of the lessons appointed. 
At timetf the teacher himself had them printed : but 
usually the task of writing them out fell upon him. 
As the lessons were arranged only for three months, it 
became necessary to write out forty copies four times a 
year; but the advantages arising from the plan were 
more than a recompense for the personal labour. On the 
last Sunday of 5no set of lessons the teacher came pre- 
pared with the requisite copies of the new set ; and 

s 
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haTing made a remark or two on the subject matter of 
them, he handed them to the class secretary, who there- 
upon distributed them to each member. 

The lessons prepared for the morning exercises were 
nearly always confined to scripture studies. As the 
afternoon was devoted more to practical and experimental 
religion and impression, the morning was appropriated 
to the study of the Bible itself, — ^its biography, history, 
and facts. Copious in such matters, even to exuberance, 
the sacred books will furnish sets of lessons without end 
or tedium — ^the idea of taking them up as studies being 
ke^ in view. 

FiESTLT. — Sometimes a course was proposed on the lives 
of eminent saints, as Abraham, Moses, David, Jehoshaphat, 
Josiah, Daniel, and so on. In this case the nature of 
the study forbade the possibility of limiting the exercise 
to* any particular chapter. A chapter was nominally 
fixed ; but it was read only by way of introduction to 
the subject. "When the chapter was finished the teacher 
made a remark or two to clear the way, and then asked 
for any one to read the account of the parentage and 
birth of the individual, wherever it happened to be 
foxind. He then called for the consecutive incidents of 
the Hfe, going through the whole, in order of time, till 
the biography finished with the death and burial of the 
hero. In this way the scene would shift from chapter to 
chapter, and bring out the ingenuity and scriptural 
knowledge of the young people, who were compelled, 
by the nature of the exercise, to examine the fact* 
beforehand, that they might be abltf to follow the 
progress of events and complete the story. This kind of 
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lesBon was always full of interest, combined with profit; 
and it gave an excellent occasion for a discriminating 
study of character, developing sha4es of mental and 
moral goodness or delinquency, in a manner peculiarly 
instructive to the young. Undoubtedly it requires som^ 
considerable tact, and no little self-control, so as to 
bring out the facts at sufB.cient length, and yet to keep 
the lesson within compass as to time ; but these classes 
are schools for tact and self-control, qualities which the 
teacher must possess or acquire, or else take up his hat 
and begone. The following is the plan of such lessons : — 



MORNING. 



Jan. 7. 


J^fliftC ... ... ... (•( 


GbN. XXV. 


„ 14. 


V^JkJ ... ... ... ... 


Job. i. 


n 21. 


Hd-OSOS ... ... ... ... 


Exodus ii 


„ 28. 


Aaron ... 


Exodus iv. 


Fbb. 4. 


David 


I Sam. xvi. 


« 11. 
„ 18. 


Eli 

^ *** »•• ... ... ... 

Samael 


I Sam. iv. 
I Sam. iii 


n 25. 


Jehoshaphat 


n Chbon. XX. 


liAR. 4. 


Josiah 


„ xxxiv 


„ 11. 


Daniel... 


Danibl i. 


„ 18. 


X OhGa ... ... ... ... 


Acts ii, 


,. 26. 


jr am ... ... ••■ ... 


n ix. 



Sometimes, to vary the studies, a series of lessens 
would be prepared, the reverse of those last mentioned, 
viz : — the lives of notorious sinners, a list of whom can 
easily be made, quite long enough for the purpose. 
Such lessons would be handled on the same method. 
So also the lives of eminent women, kings, or any 
characters, at pleasure. 
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SECoin>LY.— Another mode of preparing lessons was 
to arrange a set, on wliat may be termed the literature 
of the Bible ;— that is to say, for instance, lessons on 
,the manners and customs of the Jews, — their commerce 
and navigation, — ^their military affairs oud social poKcy, 
— ^their feasts, games, and so on. 

On such occasions the same method would be adopted, 
except that the class would have to come prepared with 
passages from all parts of the scripture on the subjectwof 
the lesson. > This mode of study is confessedly difficult, 
and requires a great deal of reading, as the teacher must 
be prepared to explain everything ; especially when the 
rule is acted on, as was the case in the class mentioned, 
never to bring any book of reference into the meeting. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the age at which the 
young men have arrived demands a scale of instruction 
in advance of the common modes ia practice in Sunday 
'schools. One cause why so many of these classes fail, 
is that they aim at nothing high. The followiug is a 
plan of Biblical literature lessons : — 

HORNING. 



Got. 22. 


Analysis of Genesis 


« 29. 


Commerce and navigation of the Jews 


Nov. 5. 


Political states of the Jews 


,^ 12. 


The Tabernacle 


n 19. 


Biblical sciences 


,. 26. 


Scripture birds 


Dbc. 3. 


History of the Babylonish Captivity 


n 10. 


Levitical towns 


„ 17. 


Mythology of surrounding nations 


» 24. 


Scripture dreams 


.. 31. 


Ecclesiastical practices of the Early Christians 
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Thibdlt. — 'Another set of lessons was drawn from 
Ule ministry of the prophets, taken consecutively, 
making use of their prophecies but cursorily, as illus- 
'trating the circumstances of their ministry, and the 
times at which they flourished. 

This set is increasingly instructiTe when arranged 
according to the chronological order of sequence; 
and it should be further illustrated by the opinions of 
learned men, as to the prophetic books, their authorship 
and datet, and circumstances of publication. Care 
should be taken, however, not to enter too deeply into 
controversial points relating to them. The following is 
the list : — 

MOBNINQ. 



Sep. 30. 
Oct. 7. 
' „ 14. 

„ 21. 

„ 28. 
Nov. 4, 

„ 11. 
„ 18. 

„ 25. 
Dec. 2. 

»» °» 

„ 16. 

„ 23. 

„ 30. 



Ministry of ^ophets, Moses 

— Samuel 

; Elijah 



'Elisha 
-Nathan ... 
-Micalah ... 
"Isaiah 
-Jeremiah... 
-Ezekiel ... 
-Jonah ... 
-Ezra 

-Daniel ... 
-Zechariah... 
-Malachi ... 



Dbut. xxix. 
I Sam. xii. 

I Kings xix. 
u EiNGft ^± 

II Sam. xii. 

II Chbov. xviii. 

II ElNGB XX. 

Jeb. i. 
EzBK. iii. 
JoH. iii iy. 
EzEA Til 
Dak. ix. 
Zbch. i. ii. 
Mal. iii. iy. 



FoTTETHLY. — Many lists were formed 
of the Bible, the most copious soiyrce of 



&om the facts 
subject matter 
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supplied by the sacred books. On some occasions, the 
particular facts were arranged in the list, as sustaining 
some degree of afllnity or contrariety,— some connection or 
dissimilarity. At other times they were chosen merely 
for the particular interest connects with the fact itself, 
and thrown into order or otherwise, as suited the taste 
of the teacher, or to keep up excitement by variety. 
This selection of narratives requires considerable judg- 
ment ; because unless the chapters in which tj^y occur 
are previously examined with care, they often unex- 
pectedly fail to bring out any pleasing or profitable 
exercise. Either too little matter will come up, or too 
much. In both cases the design of the teacher is 
thwarted. In the first the lesson passes off tamely — 
a result deeply to be regretted. •In the second the 
chapter is unmanageable. The following is a specimen : — 



MOBNINO. 



Apr. 1. 


•» 


8. 


»» 


15, 


»» 


22. 


»» 


29. 


Mat 6. 


»» 


13. 


n 


20. 


tt 


27. 


JUNB 3. 


»» 


10. 


>» 


17. 


f« 


24. 



The Deluge 

Jacob blessing his sons 

Elijah's zeal against idols ... 

The Golden Calf 

Gehazi's falsehood 

Darid removeth the Ark ... 
Daniel in the lion's den ... 
Nehemiah's return to Jerusalem 

Christ's temptation 

Transfiguration of Christ 
The five thousand fed 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem... 
Death of Christ 



Gen. rii. 
Gen. xlix. 

I Kings xviii. 
Ex. xxxii. 

II Kings v. 
II Sam. yi. 
Dan. vi. 
Nbh. ii. 
Mat. iy. 
Mat. xyii. 
Mark yi 
Mat. xxi. 
Luke xxiii. 



[ 
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FiFTHLT. — ^At times the lessons were taken from a 
book of scripture, read through ; taking care to avoid 
tiie chapters which contain only names, genealogies, and 
similar matter. At others, a set would be taken from 
the didactic books. This was less frequently done, as 
not being quite accordant with the prevailing principle 
already mentioned, namely, to employ the morning 
exercises in scripture studies. 

In the art of conducting a young men's class, too 
much stress cannot be laid on the policy of familiarising 
tjje minds of the young people with what may be called 
isolation of thought. They should be trained to look 
at one thing at a time, and to turn that one thing round 
and about, so as to view it in every aspect, yet as one 
thing. There is a perpetual tendency in minds but 
partially educated, to. ramble from thought to thought, 
— to start off into a kind of radiation of ideas, — to fly 
from the subject, till the original object of attention is 
overlooked and forgotten. This tendency must be 
checked in a class of this sort ; and the mind tied down 
to the proposed theme, or allowed only so much cord, so 
to speak, as wiU preserve it in close vicinity. Time- 
precious time will otherwise flit by and disappear with 
marvellous velocity. Tumultuous debates and roving 
speeches will divert the attention of the class, with 
scarcely a vestige of profit : and when, by dint of effort, 
the distracted teacher has achieved the re-adjustment of 
the conversation to the proper point, the lesson must be 
hurried through slovenly, and without effect. Nothing 
does the mind good imless it is viewed intensely and long. 
It is only by abstracting the attention to one point, 
that at last, the fall conception bursts upon the mind. 
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This remark is applicable to all the engagements of an 
adult class, and to all conversations. It is introduced 
here as bearing on the selection of lessons, to afford the 
opportunity of observing, that they should always be 
limited to some tangible and obvious matter, distinct 
and by itself. Even where, for the purpose of variety, 
lessons are selected from chapters which scarcely admit 
of it, as much isolation of ideas as possible should be 
practised. In children's classes a different mode of 
instruction may perhaps be preferable, where, by reason 
of the flighty nature of childish thought, constanj^ 
diversity must be kept up. Yet there are many sensible 
teachers who think otherwise, and judge it best, early 
to train even children to learn but one subject in a 
lesson. However that may be, among young men some 
isolated theme is certainly advisable ; and therefore, in 
the selection and arrangement of lesson plans, such 
isolation of theme should seldom be neglected. 

Simultaneously with isolation of thought, and in 
importance by no means inferior to it, is comprehensive- 
ness of subject matter. The force of it in education 
cannot be over-estimated, nor its absence sufficiently 
deplored. By comprehensiveness is meant the art of 
studying subjects systematically, and with a due regard 
to classiflcation — dissecting thoughts and principles — 
viewing each disconnected feature by itself, and passing 
on to the next disconnected feature, and then the next ; 
and when all have received their due proportions of 
study, throwing them together as constituent parts of 
(me whole, and then looking at them in junction. Just 
as the several muscles of the human frame are distinct — 
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each being designed by the Creator for the performance of 
a separate function, the propulsion of a limb or bone, 
and yet when put together, they compose but one man ; 
80 the multitudinous subjects of sacred duty should be 
considered. Each having been isolated for minute 
observation, they should then be always brought 
together and adjusted into one comprehensive whole. 
The writer remembers in his own youthful stuflies, that, 
in common with other boys, he took an interest in 
natural history and its pictures; but it created no 
enthusiastic delight. In the course of time, meeting 
with an excellent article in a cyclopaedia on the class- 
iflcation of animals, in which the physicai peculiaritieB 
of each species determined its relative position in the 
system, he could count up the number of species in each 
genus, and the number of classes in the whole ; finding 
that he had now, as it were, embraced the whole study, 
that beautiful science at once invested itself with 
overwhelming attractions. So it will be with sacred 
studies. A teacher who would create in the minds of 
the young a supreme deHght in them, must put them 
before the minds of his disciples in a form so com- 
prehensive, as to create in their minds the pleasing 
impression that they have nothing more to learn. It is 
whan a given theme is considered in this manner that 
the component parts of it become fixed upon the 
memory. Desultory studies are erased j&x)m the mind 
as easily as lead-pencil marks ; but classified studies are 
retained like durable ink. On this accoimt lessons in 
consecutive sets are advisable. It may be added that 
the age at which the scholars have now arrived — the 
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period of opening manhood — ^at once entitles them to 
this loftier method of study, and enables them to enter 
upon it ; and it will be found in practice that the minda 
of the young wiU expand with greater or less celerity, 
in proportion as they are instructed in a comprehensive 
form : and let it not be forgotten that expansion of mind 
is favourable to devout impression. 

To conduct a class through the reading of a chapter 
of scripture, verse by verse ; to render it instructive, 
and to keep the conversation fresh and lively to the end, 
migM be imagined an easy task by a person who has 
never tried it? But candour must admit that is not 
easy. True, some men have plenty to say, but it often 
happens that the most words contain the least sense. 
To cast gleams of light over obscurities ; to scatter wise 
sayings broadcast; to fasten upon the chief points of 
verses ; to spare verbosity, and yet elucidate everything, 
is difficult. It taxes the mental powers of a man, and 
tries his resources greatly. Without doubt it is a more 
painful effort, than to conduct a conversation on the 
plan to be developed in the succeeding chapter. The 
secret lies in creating a sort of m^phinery, by means of 
which the ideas may come up in orderly succession, and^ 
be despatched one by one. If they are allowed by want 
of system, or by carelessness, to jumble over one another 
and get entangled, it soon involves the class in wasteful 
and profitless talk — ^mere talk, without point or finish. 
A few remarks on this subject may not be useless. 

It was the practice of the writer in the reading of^ 
passages of scripture in the morning service, as now 
described, to adopt something like the following method. 
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There is nothing new in it. Success or^ failure depends 
upon the skill with which it is done. The nearest 
young man to the left read a verse. If the sense closed 
with the verse, and it made an easy and convenient 
finish, there was a stay for remarks. If not, the next 
person read the following verse, and so on, till a suitable 
full stop came. The Eiest thing then to be done was 
to cast about the subject of the tale, or the chapter, as 
the case might be, a degree of interest. This was 
attempted by a few close stirring words from the teacher. 
The Second thing was to call up what may be termed 
the Dramatis Personae of the passage. This would be 
done by interrogatories: as — ""Who was so and so?" 
" "Where was such a place ?" &c. The teacher supplied 
the answers to his own questions, only in case none 
present could furnish them : for it was a standing rule 
with him never to afPord information till every member 
of the class had had the opportunity of supplying it first. 
Thiedly. — When the Dramatis Personaa were sufS.cientiy 
introduced, an attempt was made to investfgate the 
meaning of the language employed by the sacred writers : 
— that is to say, to clear up any ambiguity of speech, 
"^hich might embarrass the passage read, so as to get the 
real intention of the writer in the phrases used. This 
was done by a succession of questions, as, '* "What is 
meant by this?" or, ** Define that word," and so on. 
FouBTHLT. — The next thing was to fix the attention of 
aU present on tbp several opinions, moral precepts, and 
religious sentiments that were contained in the passage, 
and to draw on the young men to make remarks upon 
them, so that they might see their force, and feel their 
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obligation. The teacher would try to seize the happy 
moment, to throw in forcible appeals, to win the 
assent, or to quicken the consciences of the members. 
FrPTHLT. — Then, to gather up the fragments of know- 
ledge or wisdom, that nothing might be lost, the passage 
was thrown open into the hands of the class. Every 
one was to keep his eye on the passage, and ask any 
question or make any remark which he thought had 
been missed before : always keeping in mind a rule 
which the teacher scrupulously observed, never to allow 
the introduction of new matter till the last subject had 
been disposed of. Sixthly. — Then, to wind up the 
passage, lessons had to be drawn from the whole — ^the 
facts, principles, &c. This was best effected by the 
use of that very important and thought-a-wrpkening 
question, which should ever be on the lips of a teacher, 
** What do we learn by that ?** There are two forms of 
asking this question. One is to put it generally : — " What 
do we learn from the passage ? " But the other is much 
more effective — ^namely, to afBLx it to the several facts 
introduced, as for instance, ** Cornelius was a soldier and 
yet pious; What do we learn from that? Lot lived 
in Sodom, and yet retained his virtue; What do we learn 
from that ? '' 



CHAPTEE VI. 

CONCEENING THE APTEENOON LESSON; INCLXnDIKG A PLAN 
FOB CLASS CONYEBSATION, AND SOME BEMAEKS OK 
THE AET OF CONDUCTING IT. 

An observant reader will have noticed, that the kind 
of lessons appointed for the morning, would admit of 
religions influence only in an indirect form, being seldom 
based on chapters purely practical or didactic. This 
was not accidental — it was intentional.* The reader 
will have noticed that it was to preserve a distinction 
between the two series of lessons, as Hkely to interest 
the class more, and burden the teacher less. It now 
becomes necessary to describe the afternoon lessons. 

Tho afternoon is always the most important period for 
Sunday school instruction, at least in the Metropolis, 
and as it allowed one hour and a half for the exercises, 
in a private room, quiet and undisturbed, every faciUty 
was afforded for direct religious teaching. 

It is not necessary to dwell here upon the aims and 
objects of such a claSs as this ; they have been mentioned 
before.^ Entertaining with all Sunday schoolteachers a 
lively sense of responsibility, coupled with a warm 
desire to bring his charge under positive religious 
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convictions — to create among tliem the spirit of prayer, 
and to draw them, by the cords of love, beneath the 
influence of the cross of Christ, the teacher had to 
contrive some plans more calculated to produce those 
ends, than the only one he had ever seen taught, as 
described at the end of the last chapter. After struggling 
for a long while with the burdensome conviction that 
the perusal of a chapter, however well selected, with 
conversation over it, however appropriate, failed to 
afPord opportunities of producing impression, he at last 
was led to adopt the plan about to be described. The 
experience of several y^ap will authorise him to record 
its success, and its results encourage him to recommend 
it to teachers at the head of similar classes. It proved 
in fact the revival of the class. The numbers doubled 
on the introduction of the plan, and never diminished 
during the Tstbole time it was acted upon, a period of 
some years. 

The lessons were fixed at the beginning of the quarter, 
precisely in the same way as those for the morning, and 
they were issued to the class on the same paper. They 
were, however, uniform in one point of view, that is to 
say, they were always religious topics, with chapters 
bearing more or less directly upon those topics, to be 
read and considered at the sitting. 

Great care was always taken not to introduce any 
subject likely to lead to mere controversy, or to useless 
unedifjdng matter. "With this viiew the teacher sHghtly 
sketched in his mind the bearings of each theme, and 
rejected any that were Hkely to lead to troublesome 
debate. 
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The following is a specimen : — 



AVTERNOON. 



Apb. 23. 


OmnipreseDce of Gftd 


Acts xvii. 


„ 30. 


Salyation of the soul 


„ xvi. 


May 7. 


The Spirit's influences 


I John ii. 


„ 14. 


Good works ... 


Jambs ii. 


„ 21. 


Justification bj faith 


Gal. ia 


„ 28. 


Religious scruples 


Acts xxi. 


June 4. 


Fall of man 


Gen. ill 


„ 11. 


Immortalitj of the soul 


Acts viii. 


„ 18. 


The just man 


PbOV. XX. 


u 25. 


Cultivation of heavenly mindedness 


Col. iii 


July 2. 


Wisdom of the gospel 


X Cor. L 


»» 9, 


Worth of the soul 


Matt, xvi 


» 16. 


Sickness 


II ElKGS XX. 



The lesson being thus fixed, all the class cam© 
prepared to expect it. It may here be observed, as a 
marked advantage gained by the following plan, that 
the whole class, generally speaking, were present at the 
commencement of the lesson ; because it was soon seen 
that absence at its introduction would spoil the after- 
noon, as. it would give the late comer but a firagmental 
view of the subject. He would lose the pleasuj:e inci- 
dental to the conversation, just like a man who enters a 
lecture-room in the middle of the lecture. 

All being assembled and seated, prayer would be 
offered. There was no singing, the class having chiefly 
come from the school at its opening. The teacher then 
announced the subject. The chapter was next read, 
without note or coioment. It may perhaps be harmlesi 
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here to observe that the skill of the reader, or the 
incorrectness of his pronunciation, was never commented 
upon ; nor was the slightest .attempt made to educate 
the class in emphasis, punctuation, or anything of that 
sort. Not that such matters are unimportant. Far 
otherwise. But a senior class is not a proper place 
in which to teach them. There were other oppor- 
tunities of studying reading and elocution, as will be 
developed in a subsequent chapter; but of all the 
mistakes ever made in Sunday schools, the writer views 
it as one of the greatest to occupy the sacred moments 
of the Lord's day with such matters. Besides, in a 
class composed of forty youths and young men, gathered 
somewhat promiscuously, and educated to a very unequal 
extent, it was painful to expose the ignorance of any 
young person. Anything like a reproof would be unfair 
among men more highly favoured, and anything in the 
shape of ridicule would be more faulty than the blunder 
committed. So every member was allowed to get 
through his portion of reading as best he could. 

When the chapter was finished the books were closed, 
and the first half of the afternoon, or a little more, was 
devoted to a conversation on the subject announced. 
The art of conducting such a conversation will be 
considered presently, comprising, as it does, the loftiest 
attainment and the chief Qieans of usefcdness for a 
teacher of a class like this. The nature of it was as 
follows : — 

The teacher opened by some close and pointed 
remarks, before prepared, with a view to arrest attention. 
He then proposed to the class a series of questions, 
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nsually extending to eight, as that number was found 
to suit the allotted time, and also to exhaust the theme. 
These questions were advanced one by one, leading on 
the class gradually to the development of the most 
prominent propositions included in the subject. 

On the announcement of the first question — say, for 
instance, the definition of the term— answers would 
arise oh all sides. The different replies would lead to 
oontradictions and rejoinders; and in process of a 
minute or two a mass of ideas would be thrown into 
the circle, affording ample sustenance for thought and 
remark. The teacher always reserved himself till the 
last, unless, in the meantime, a word or two had become 
necessary to preserve order in the remarks, and to keep 
the speakers to the point. Then when enough had 
been said, or too much, as many things were sure to have 
been spoken sadly erroneous, he himself would strike 
in to correct mistakes, commend observations that were 
judicious, and adjust such sentiments as had clashed. 
That done, he would wind up the whole with some 
reflection arising naturally from the question at first 
asked, which he thought might affect the minds, con- 
sciences, and hearts of the young men, as the case might 
be. Into this short but premeditated speech he would 
usually weave some illustration— piece of poetry, incident, 
or other interesting matter — to give it pungency and 
force. This occasion, occurring at eight intervals, at the 
close of each question, afforded the best opportunity 
ever got to stimulate, arouse, reprove, exhort, or impress 
the class ; and therefore he would bring to its aid what 

F 
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little elocution lie possessed — modulate the voice, lift 
the hand, evince emotion, and speak in tones of urgency 
and persuasion. 

Then followed the second question, being usually a 
little further development of the theme. The like process 
would be adopted as on the former question, except that 
the nature of the subject might require some diversity 
of tact. As the third, fourth, and other questions came 
on they, would generally require more thought and 
greater experience to reply. On such occasions the 
teacher was always prepared to prompt the flagging 
conversation. He held in his hand a small paper case, 
with a piece of paper the size of half a sheet of note 
paper, on which were written the questions themselves, 
and under each question the ideas which he expected to 
arise, or wished to introduce. By glancing at this 
and by a little manoeuvring, he could prompt and lead 
on the thoughts of the members, and in case of total 
silence, (not a common occurrence,) he could himself 
supply the omission. 

The remainder of the afternoon was occupied in 
reading again the chapter appointed in the paper, 
handling it nearly upon the same plan as was described 
in the last chapter for the morning lesson. Prayer was 
then offered up by the teacher, and the class adjourned 
to the school-room to hear the school address. 

The following are specimens of the questions men- 
tioned above, with the ideas subjoined, and the illus- 
trated reflections. 
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N^O. I. 
ON PALSEHOOD. 

1. What axe the different classes of falsehood? 

Unintentional untruths. — Lies. — Prevarication.— Equivocation. — 
Duplicity. — Treachery. (Explain each.) 

Observation. Degree does not affect criminality. 
lUwtration, Eve and the forbidden fruit. 

2. "What proves falsehood vicious ? 

The ninth Commandm6nt.~Ditto expanded on the principle of 
the Sermon on the Mount.— The damage done.— What is not wilful 
is not criminal. 

Obs. Not to gloss over the guilt by the name of stratagem. 
Illus. The boy Papirius in Roman senate. (No. 173.*) 

3. Is the tendency natural to man ? 

What learnt from the conduct of childhood. — Truth a rarity. — 
What learnt from heathen practices. 

Obs. What dishonour has the fall brought upon man ? 
IlltM. Lines from Young— •Night 1, 68. — "How poor, how rich, 
how abject, how august I" &c., &o. 

4. What instructive cases of falsehood are there in 

the Bible ? 

Jacob. — Spies. — Gehazi. — Ananias and Sapphira.-— Joseph and his 
brethren. — Peter. 

Obs. The better the character, the greater the sin. 
Illiis. Telemachus' remark on punishment of hypocrites in hell. 
(No. 978.) 

5. Are falsehoods justifiable for good purposes } 

Cases— as for instance: Fallacious arguments in debate. — As- 
simied sanctity- for an example.— False miracles for conviction. — 
False news to relieve the aching heart. — False return to income-tax 
for credit. 

Obs. Gospel morality higher than human maxims. 

Illus. Opinions of Platonists and Pythagoreans. (No. 729.) 

* The ftgures refer to the Author's MS. collection of illustratioDS.— See p. SO. 
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6. What is the best way to get over a falsehood ? 

Add lie to lie?— Swear to it?— Get into a rage?— Bribe?— Confess 
it? 

Obs, We should pass through life on the principle that everj 
thing we do is seen. 

Illw. The gentleman^s glass windows. (No. 253.) 

7. What are its common effects ? 

To pollute the mind of the liar. — To harden his heart. — To disturb 
his conscience.— To draw on punishment. 

Oh9, Wickedness swells by practice. 
Illui. Romans' bloody games. (No. 618.) 

8. How does the gospel rectify the habit ? 

By its direct precepts. — By its restraints. — By its gracious assist- 
ance. 

Ohs, A Christian's principles make him quick to detect and 
avoid iniquity. 
niua. The hen and the fox. (No. 787.) 



N^o. II. 

THE DIFFEBENCE BETWEEN THE DEATH OP CHRIST AND 

THAT OF THE MALEFACTOES. 

1. Was there any difference in a physical point of 

view? 

As to physical process? — ^As to comparative anguish? — ^As to 
power of endurance? 

Ohs. Only circumstances make death a curse. 
Illu8, " The chamber where the good man," &c. Young—" Night 
Thoughts," 2, 630. 

2. What difference was there in the eye of God ? 

Looked on the thief with anger. — Looked on the penitent with 
pity. — Looked on Christ with admiration. 

Obs. God is just— not vindictive. 
Illm. Draco's bloody laws. (No. 624.) 
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3. Was there any difference in the eyes of the 
surrounding Jews ? 

Affinnatiye.— Negatiye. — Distinguish the bystanders and their 
supposed feelings. 

Obs, The bad can sympathise in the sufferings of the good. 
lUw. The death of Madame du Barry at the reyolution in France. 
(No. 609.) 

4. What difference was there between Christ's state 

of mind and that of the thief ? i 

As to thie^malice, obstinacy, despair, cruelty, &c.~As to Christ 
— innocence, meekness, resignation, piety, &c. 

Ohs. 'Tis guilt inyests death with horror. 

lUua, Death of Louis the Thirteenth. (No. 499.) 

5. What difference was there between Christ's state 
of mind and that of the x>enitent ? 

Picture the penitent— compunction, self-reproach, tender feeling, 
faith, &c. — Picture Christ— clear conscience, noble independence, 
loye, &c. 

Ohs, Penitence is good — a clear <}onBcience is better. 
lUui. Addison's case when offered a gold ring. (No. 750.) 

6. What difference was there in ulterior consequences ? 

Thief— to perdition.— Penitent — to glory. — Christ — to reward, 

Obe, How will death separate us? 

Ilhu, Parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 

7. What different emotions should each case excite ? 

Thief— horror of sin, good resolutions, &c. — Penitent — hope, faith, 
&c. — Christ— gratitude, love, &c. 

Obs, No scene so profitable as Calvary. 
Illus, Picture of the scene* 
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8. What bearing should the subject have on our 
own thoughts of death ? 

Produce great searchings of heart. — Teach ns to discriminate 
character with a view to death, &c., &c. 

Ohs. Let us make sure that we are prepared to die. 
Ilhts. The pilgrim examining his roll on the journey. — " PiLProg." 
(No. 874.) 



Some objections are likely to be taken to the use 
of conversation as a cla^s exercise. It is very probable 
that many simple-minded christians would object to 
any sort of exercise in a Sunday school, unless foimded 
directly upon the word of God. This sentiment has 
perhaps gained ground of late years by certain dis- 
cussions arising from the use of catechisms, and it is 
one that entitles itself to becoming notice from the 
commendable motives that give it birth. But a con- 
versation upon a sacred theme, as now recommended, 
would differ essentially from what the writer has in 
view, either if the subject matter were inimical to the 
word of God, or if the spirit in^which it was conducted, 
or the language used, were inconsistent therewith. It 
would be the fault of the teacher himself if any thing 
of that sort were proposed or tolerated. The Bible 
and its heaven-propoimded sentiments must supply the 
topics, must be appealed to as the infallible criterion 
of opinions, must supply arguments, furnish illustra- 
tions, and always be as a lamp suspended over the class 
to enlighten it. The whole conversation should be 
scriptural, or should savour of scripture, but more 
than that does not seem to be required. 
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It may also be objected that sucb a conversation 
would be open to the complaint of admitting a degree 
of discussion too free for seriousness, and likely to 
engender unbelief. As to the first, it certainly would 
create a lively spirit, but it would not create a spirit 
of levity. Moroseness is no real part of christian 
character, and that austerity which admits not of a 
smile may very readily be dispensed with. The 
overshadowed coimtenance is often insincere ; and on 
the other hand, it not unfrequently happens that deep- 
seated seriousness is Ht up with cheerfcdness. As to 
the other objection, there can be no doubt, as has been 
before hinted, that imbelief would spread in such a case 
with a teacher whose capacity for firmness was doubtful, 
or who had not arguments at hand for conviction. But 
disputation in the advancement of Christianity is not 
to be neglected because it sometimes is managed un- 
advisedly. Disputation for truth has in all ages of 
the church been its safeguard and apology, since the 
days of the apostle who " disputed daily in the school 
of one Tyrannus." Disputation need not be feared if the 
teacher himself be a conscientious believer in what he 
aflfirms, and if he be surrounded with a number of pious 
young men to give countenance to his arguments and to 
oppose a bold denial to the avowal of sceptical remarks. 

It no doubt will be the reflection of many that to 
engage forty yoimg men in a conversation, such as shall 
afford real instruction and profit, is an attainment so 
difficult as to render it advisable only with teachers of 
consummate ability and experience. Perhaps so ; yet 
too much stress may be laid upon talent, as before stated. 
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Industry is more than an equivalent to abilities ; and it 
must not be forgotten that the man who is in possession 
of mediocrity of talent only, often does more than the 
clever person, because he estimates the trouble to be 
taken more justly. 

Difficult as class conversation confessedly is, the art 
is attainable by any zealous person who will take pains 
to acquire it. It must be studied first, and then put in 
practice. Efficiency comes by degrees, and grows by 
the effort made for its acquirement. Any one who 
looks at a piano-forte, and. observes the complexity of 
movements necessary to the production of harmonic 
sounds grateful to the ear, might say that it is impossible 
to play on such an iastrument. Yet every young lady 
knows that instruction and exercise wiU produce the 
power to play, and that by adequate exertion the most 
arduous feats of fingering are not unattaiDable. So it 
may be with class conversation. A teacher, sensible of 
limited conversational powers, may easily acquire the 
art in question if he will study for it, and then put it 
into practice. The following rules are given with a 
view to assist him. 

The first thing the teacher has to do is to sit down 
quietly and think over the topic he has chosen. For a 
time nothing wiU present itself ; but he must persevere 
and think still ; because it is only from intense thinking 
that valuable ideas spring. By and bye they will come 
slowly, — ^then quickly, — ^then overflow; and he must 
not leave off thinking till there is formed in the 
chambers of his mind a lineal picture of the expected 
conversation. To use a figure, he nwist produce from 
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his topic a tree of thoughts, — ^the root, — then the tnmk, 
branchiag off as it ascends into heavy boughs, one in 
this direction and another in that, — ^then the minor 
branches, each in its place, — ^then he must add the leafy 
clothing, — and not be satisfied till he has adorned it 
with blossoms ; and adjusted the whole with so much 
deKcacy and grace as to pkase the eye and bear the 
minutest inspection. To drop the figure, he must trace 
the probable development of the theme as it will most 
likely arise in the minds of the young men themselves, 
aad throwing into order the several trains of thought, 
and the reasonings which the subject itself suggests, 
prepare to meet his class. This process cannot be 
called difficult. It is nothing more than spHttrag 
thoughts, an act which is purely mechanical — a sort of 
intellectual carpentry. The only real effort required is 
that of steady contemplation. 

Having arranged the ideas, the next step in prepara- 
tion is to anticipate the questions which may probably 
be asked during the conversation, and to prepare 
convincing answers. Every Sunday School teacher 
well knows that questions of the most puzzling nature 
are constantly put by children, and in a form so &esh 
and simple as to baffle all attempt at evasion, even i£ 
the teacher would avoid a direct reply. Such questions 
with young men assume a more complex form, while 
they are divested of their strangeness. It is bad policy 
in a class not to answer questions at aU. It is a fault 
not to answer them well. It is of no sort of use to give a 
double answer, or to put down enquiry by positive 
assertion, — therefore a teacher must be ready with 
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convincing replies to all imaginable questions deducible 
from his topic. The writer remembers aa occasion 
when a celebrated Sunday School teacher once visited 
his class, and sitting down began hastily to interrogate 
the young men. The writer was startled at his bold- 
ness, and fearful for its effects. After a short time, one 
of the class put to him a* question, arising from the 
chapter they had read. " Please, sir, what is meant by 
the expression * Be not righteous overmuch'?" The gen- 
tleman was evidently staggered, and instead of offering 
a convincing reply, not having prepared for the chapter, 
he made a short speech in a subdued tone acknowledging 
that there were some difficulties in the chapter, but 
adding that the existence of difficulties only called for 
our child-like belief, or something to that effect. "When 
he had left and it came to the teacher's turn to answer 
the question, he observed — " Every excellence becomes 
a fault, and every virtue a vice, if carried too far. 
Modesty degenerates into bashfulness — self-respect be- 
comes conceit — zeal turns into bigotry — and religion 
changes iato superstition." "Whether this was a correct 
answer or not is left to others to determine. It is 
introduced here, to show that a teacher of an adult class 
must come prepared with an answer of some sort, and 
that a convincing one, to such questions. He must not 
draw upon the credulity of full-grown men as if they 
were children ; nor must he give random answers never 
thought of before. Supposing the subject of regenera- 
tion, for instance, to be the topic of the day. Questions 
involving the freedom of the will are almost certain to 
arise. The teacher must prepare himself beforehand 
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with convincing replies to all the varied enquiries 
relating to that difficult theme, although only bearing 
on the topic collaterally. It will not do to say that 
controversial points are better avoided. What is the 
gospel but a series of controversial points, supersediag 
the ancient theories in existence at the time of its 
introduction, and opposing themselves to the commonly 
received opinions of the then modem world? Our 
Saviour admitted that fact and its consequences. He 
had come, he said, to set a man against his fellow ; and 
his disciples must handle the gospel in the like form to 
overturn and subvert all contradictory opinions. 

When the conversation has begun, the first thing 
required of the teacher is to draw forth answers. This 
is a point of some difficulty, and calling for the exercise 
of many excellent qualities on the part of the questioner. 
1^0 replies at all will at first puzzle him. He must 
learn to put a good face upon the silence and to keep his 
countenance perfectly calm, and his patience imruffled. 
He must not betray the least surprise or displeasure. 
Then, perhaps, the answers will pour in too quickly. 
He must notice them all, and lodge them in his mind at 
the moment, — and recall them one by one, either by 
repeating them aloud himself, or by calling upon the 
utterer for repetition. Then he must sift their merit. 
If he support a judicious opinion he must do it without 
administering to the natural conceit of the speaker by 
letting fall any little flattery. If he reject a faulty 
reply, he must not inflict upon the utterer the smallest 
sense of mortification at the rejection. He must re- 
model doubtful answers, and get for them a better 
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chance of reception by shifting them a little and 
dressing them in better words, so as to instruct and 
help the answerer and encourage hiTn in further con- 
versation. Sometimes a bashful young man will timidly 
advance a reply, but in a voice scarcely audible. The 
teacher must catch hold of it and repeat it aloud, that 
all may hear. This should never be neglected ; because 
every member, however humble, should be made to feel 
that he is a constituent part of the class, and that the 
teacher thinks him so. Any little encouragement of 
this sort assists to form the minds of the young people, 
and to draw them upwards into manhood. 

It is not advisable to address questions to particular 
young men. That may suit children's classes, but it is 
not a practice proper among adults. A young man who 
has no answer at command is embarrassed by a public 
interrogation; and, if this happens often, he will be 
driven to seek protection in the habit of perpetual 
silence. He will naturally wish to have a reputation 
for knowledge and sense, and, upon the principle oi 
Solomon that silence indicates wisdom, he will hold his 
tongue altogether. On the other hand, when all the 
questions are put in a general form to the class, those 
only who have a thought ready will give it utterance, 
and all have an equal opportunity of speaking. 

In eliciting repUes to questions some importance is to 
be attached to the countenance and manners of the 
teacher. The force of a sndle is wonderful. It will 
draw from reluctant youths embryo ideas, too incomplete 
to be proffered without solicitation, yet ready to struggle 
into utterance by the force of kindness. The possibility 
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of rejection, which a frown or shadowed brow would 
indicate, is sure to strangle them. They dare not 
appear till the agreeable face of a gentle and loving 
friend looks that way, and in the silent language of 
affection and good temper engages for them an innocent 
and honourable reception. Kor should the teacher think 
lightly of his success. To educe from a tacit disciple 
the expression of an opinion, will serve two valuable 
purposes in religious education. On the one hand it 
wiU reveal the incipient ideas and character of the 
speaker ; and on the other, .if the remark is correct, it 
will &X, it on its author, who must adopt it and defend 
it as his own. 

A judicious teacher wHl also elicit replies by the 
practice of prompting them. Yet great care shoiild be 
taken to avoid anything like leading questions, which 
are wholly inadmissible. By leading questions is meant 
a practice common in courts of law, when barristers 
embody in the questions they put to a witness the 
substance of his expected reply, — as, for uistance, 
" Your name is John Thompson, I think?" Keply : 
** Yes it is.'* This kind of question admits of no reply, 
save the affirmative and negative particles, ** yes " and 
'* no." • As a general rule this should be avoided. The 
very design of the conversation is, to teach the young 
men to think for themselves ; but in a leading question 
the teacher thinks for them, and thereby frustrates his 
own intention. Such questions are also insufferably 
dull. To use a school-boy's expression, they "baulk" 
the class. They give no scope for skill, no chance for 
ingenuity. But the act of prompting an answer is 
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wholly dissimilar to a leading question. An answer 
may be prompted by hints, or by lively cross-questions ; 
either of which, used softly, wiU suffice. Prompting 
is putting the yoimg men upon the scent for ideas, and 
nothing further. It is a salutary practice to let them 
follow the scent and secure the mental game. They 
themselves like it, and in a thousand cases the teacher 
will find that the ideas he has elicited by hints wiU excel 
those which his own mind had conceived. These un- 
expected thoughts will react upon himself, and suggest 
fresh hints. Prompting may be also done by ironical 
allusions ; whipping the class, as it were, into the pre- 
sentation of truth by antagonistic suggestions. In this 
case, punctilious care is needed to avoid the avowal of an 
error, which is quite a different thing from irony, 
skilfully used. The expression of an erroneous opinion 
for purposes of debate, where the speaker does not 
sympathise with the sentiment, is highly culpable in a 
scholar, and must on no account be practised by a 
teacher. Truth and siucerity forbid. 

The next object in class conversation is to keep it 
pointed — ^to avoid prolixity, and to frustrate the iatro- 
duction of extraneous matter. There is a coromon 
tendency in conversation to finish observatiolis by re- 
marks only partly relating to the former portion of the 
speech, or quite irrelevant to it. Such remarks, when 
interesting or debateable, are catching ; and before it is 
noticed, a cross conversation by way of episode is 
introduced. It is the duty of the teacher to prevent 
such a practice. This can easily be 'done by keeping 
close watch over the course of remark, and before the 
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tenor of it has widely diverged, dashing in with the 
observation, "That is not the subject now before the 
class; pleasa speak to the point." Such slight inter- 
ruptions if checked in time can be turned to useful 
account, by giving a short and rapid recapitulation 
of the opinions or remarks made in direct reply to the 
question. Thus, "The point is — so and so. Mr. A. 
observed thus.— Mr. B. thus. Does any one differ from 
them ? or can fresh light be cast upon the matter ?*' 

It is also requisite for the teacher to prevent long 
speeches, or tame unmeaning observations. This is to 
be done by courteously interposing the caution, "Please 
condense the idea." Or, "I don't quite understand 
you; it is the motto of this class — thoughts, not 
words." This mode of discipline is valuable to the 
young men, as it forces them into unambiguous modes 
of speech. The use of it in the conversation is obvious. 
The more concise the remarks are, the clearer the dis- 
cussion; and the usefulness of the conversation will 
bear an exact proportion to its clearness. 

It will not unfrequently happen that a member will 
make a remark of doubtful meaning, or perhaps desti- 
tute of any meaning at all. The speaker delivers it 
with hesitation, the class look embarrassed, and the 
teafcher is thrown upon the dilemma — either of passing 
an unfavourable opinion upon it, or to call for explana- 
tion. Explanations of unmeaning remarks are almost 
sure to render confusion worse confoiinded ; it is there- 
fore often better to render the immeaning observation 
into a sensible interpretation, by quietly saying, "If I 
understand you rightly you mean to say — so and so." 
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Grenerally speaking, the young man is glad enough, to 
hide his confusion under an acquiescent rejoinder, and 
all goes on again smoothly. 

It is the observance or non-observance of these latter 
rules as to keeping to the point, and such Hke, that 
determine the advisableness of conversation as a mode 
of class exercise. "Where a teacher is deficient in tact 
to practise them, he had better not invite his class 
to such a service. Mere talking is worse than useless, 
it is pernicious. AH profitable conversation must pos- 
sess some point of convergence towards which the 
several remarks tend. If otherwise, it becomes a mere 
jumble of ideas, more likely to foster misconception 
than to educate the mind in correct opinions. 

There is some art necessary in the simple act of 
putting a question. The chief point is to use language 
that will allow scope for various replies, so as to admit 
of a comparison between them, and avoid an abrupt 
termination. This requires forethought and rehearsal, 
and a discriminating use of interrogatory particles. 
Thus, for example, the teacher asks: — "Is ttiere any 
diflference between converted human nature and ordinary 
virtuous life?" Answer, *'yes." There is an end 
of the matter. But let it be put thus : — ** What dif- 
ference is there, &c. ?" This opens the range of 
answers. One says, " The goodness of a converted man 
springs from the new birth, unlike common virtue, 
arising only from education." Another adds, "The 
goodness of a converted man respects motives, as for 
instance, regard to the authority of God, which an 
ordinary virtuous man never thinks of." And others 
follow, creating a profitable flow of ideas. 
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In selecting words for questions, the study of 
synonyms, before recommended, assists the teacher 
much. It may be laid down as an indisputable axiom, 
that an enlightening conversation is impoesible with a 
slovenly use of words, and therefore the questioner must 
understand the precise application of words, and weigh 
them in his mind with nice discrimination, before he 
uses them. For example, he says, *' Give an instance of 
envy." Some one repHes, " Ahab, who envied iN'abal's 
vineyard." This must not be allowed to pass; so 
another interrogatory must follow. ** Was that envy or 
covetousness" ? Ko answer. The teacher explains that 
the word envy is used of persons, — covetousness of 
things, and adds a third question. *' Give an instance 
of each." The class then catch the idea, and say, 
"Jacob envied his brother Esau." ''Ahab coveted 
I^abal^s vineyard." This kind of cross examination, as 
to the meaning of words, becomes highly necessary 
in the .emplojrment of the technical terms of religion, 
such as piety, holiness, virtue, righteousness, and so on. 

Some skill is also needed when some young man 
proposes a question. It is exti^emely injudicious, in 
this case, for the teacher to return ^ immediate answer. 
If the reply is correct, the class is deprived of the 
profitable exercise of thinking: and if, as is likely to 
happen, when he speaks on the spur of the moment, 
some mistake should escape the teacher's lips, it is sure to 
be exposed, and his judgment called in question. It is 
a better practice, when a sudden question is put by any 
one, to delay a reply, and to throw it upon the class to 
answer. This can be done adroitly by the observation — 
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'*Yes, a very proper question." "James asks so and 
BO," repeating the question. "What think you?" The 
result of this movement is, that a few clashing opinions 
are advanced, which call up rejoinders; and the teacher 
gets time to make up his mind on the strength of the 
observations made. He also has the advantage of coming 
last, so that his reply, when it comes, secures the merit 
of wisdom and discernment, whereas, perhaps, it is but 
the result of the suggestions offered. 

It is a grave point in answering questions in the 
class, to use the utmost candour and to avoid dubious 
terms. If the teacher does not know what reply to 
give, the safest and best way is to say so plainly. The 
words " I really do not know," are a mark, not so much 
of ignorance as of sense. It is perfectly useless to 
hazard an erroneous reply, supposing that no one will 
notice the inconsistency. It will be detected at once. 
A dubious answer can be of no use at all, and one of 
double meaning is a lie. "No sensible young men expect 
the teacher to know everything ; and if he pretends to 
do so, his pretence will readily be discovered, and 
inevitably bring down the chastisement it deserves. 
The candid confessioa of ignorance raises the teacher, it 
does not lower him ; inasmuch as candour is higher in 
the scale of excellences than knowledge, and -of rarer 
occurrence. The modesty involved in it is grateful to 
the minds of open hearted youth, and it gives double 
power to the utterance of opinions when subsequently 
expressed. The yoimg men may admire the knowing 
man ; they will love the candid one, and believe him. 
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It is of more consequence still, that a teacher should 
never utter a remark, in answering questions, which he 
does not cordially believe. Apart from the immorality 
of the practice, it can do no good, l^ever can a teacher 
succeed in convincing a scholar of what he is not really 
convinced himself, l^o matter how carefully he. conceals 
his secret unbelief, either his manner or his words will 
expose him to detection; and as truth, by its elastic 
force, will irresistibly break through the veil of false- 
hood, its appearance will betray the teacher's insincerity, 
and put him to open shame. 

The next rule to be observed in class conversation is 
watchfully to mark the time, so as to allot to each part 
of the subject its due allowance and no more. Every 
attendant upon public worship has observed with regret, 
that some ministers fall into the unhappy error of 
devoting to the first head of their discourse a portion of 
time quite out of proportion to the full development of 
their secondary and tertiary divisions. This fault is 
generally allowed to depreciate the value of a sermon, 
and to diminish its force. The same kind of mismanage- 
ment is sure to happen in class conversation if the 
teacher is incautious, or deficient in promptitude and firm- 
ness. In the case of such a conversation as that described 
in this chapter, with eight separate questions, each so put 
as to allow of expansion, the greatest care must be taken 
to stop the progress of the remarks when the proper 
period allowed for them has expired. This is by no 
means an easy thing. Prolix speeches will be made in 
spite of every attempt to check them, and irrelevant 
subjects wiU be thrust into the debate. If the time 
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reqxiired for the second questioii is intrenched upon by 
an undue prolongation of the first, the second must 
suffer. When the second has intrenched upon the third, 
and the third upon the fourth, the rest must be either 
curtailed or wholly omitted. This is an unpardonable 
fault. Every orator, who knows how to captivate the 
minds of an audience, will readily admit that the open- 
ing of an harangue should possess features of but limited 
interest in proportion to its close. Prominence must be 
given to the succeeding parts upon the principle of accu- 
mulation, until, towards the end, a crisis arises, and the 
force of the entire speech concentrates itself in vehement 
and spirit-sturing eloquence. This idea should influence 
a teacher in the conduct of a conversational exercise. 
To this end he must keep his eye upon the clock, if 
there is one, or upon his own watch, if there is not, that he 
may allot to each part of the conversation just the time 
proper for it; reserving rather more for the latter 
questions than for the former, so as to give time for the 
more important matter that he has prepared for the close. 
This watchfulness, as to time, is the more necessary, 
because it is essential to keep up the life and fire of the 
conversation. "No good will be done, if duU and prosy- 
matter consumes^ the time. Every thing should be 
short, sweet, and distinct. The marrow of every topic 
should be extracted ; all extraneous additions kept out, 
and an air of liveliness and freshness thrown around 
the whole. 

The last rule that need be mentioned relates to the 
control a teacher ought to be able to maintain over the 
conversation. Some young men wiD be hasty in their 
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temper; they caimot endure contradiction. Some axe 
conceited; they will not yield with a good grace, and 
seem determined to have the last word. Some, who 
Lave the singular peculiarity of thinking aslant^ are 
always disarr^ging the train of thought. The opening 
of their mouths creates a titter, and if a sensible remark 
falls firom them it sounds strange. Some have more zeal 
than knowledge ; they overshoot their own mark. When 
these peculiarities of constitution produce a dash in the 
debate, the teacher must be able, as it were, to lay his 
hand upon them all, and control both the young men 
themselves, and the tenor of the remarks they make. 
He must not allow animosity to arise, nor suffer ill- 
temper to mar the harmony of the circle. "Wben any 
one, forgetful of the laws of courtesy, repels an observa- 
tion with rudeness, he must check the fault. "When 
one who is looked up to by the rest commits himself, 
considerable ready wit, mingled with firmness, is re- 
quired to If eep him from improper airs. The teacher 
must hold the scales of impartiality with delicate 
exactness, affording opportunity of speech alike to him . 
who delivers weighty and just sentiments, and I'm. 
who is so unfortunate as to render himself ridiculoiiS. 
Where two differ, he must point out the exact line of 
difference between them, reconciling seeming diversity 
of sentiment, where words alone create it, and exposing 
real difference with perspicuous clearness. Uproarious 
disorder he must be able instantly to check : the hfting 
of a finger must be enough to assert supremacy, and 
command the meeting. Throughout the conversation 
he must skilfully use every thing that is said^iand give 
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it all a profitable bearing ; allomng as much, prominence 
to the wisdom others have advanced, as to the pre- 
conceived ideas he brought with him. So complete 
should be the general control the teacher has over the 
conversation, as to leave upon the minds of the class the 
conviction that error, and folly have no chance of gaining 
an ascendancy where he is present ; and that, however 
rambling or wrong their remarks may be, they are sure 
to get adjusted into their proper place. 



CHAPTER YII. 

ON IMPBESSION ; AND HOW IT IS TO BE PEODXTCED OK 
THE HEABT8 AND CONSCIENCES OP THE TOITNO MEN. 

The teacher of an adult class egregiously errs if he 
does not lay his plans with a direct view to the con- 
version, reformation, and salvation of his charge. Other 
matters, in themselves weighty and valuable, may pro- 
perly engage his attention, but they should be regarded 
as secondary in importance, and as only subservient to 
the higher ends now named. T£e edification of the 
class in knowledge cannot be neglected without bringing 
blame to the teacher ; but its conversion should be the 
all-absorbing object of his pursuit. It must regulate 
his choice of lessons, and the mode of conducting the 
exercise upon them. It must fill his mind in prepara- 
tion for the class, and pervade his thoughts while seated 
in it. His questions must take their form from it, and 
his replies must bear upon it. His head must plan for 
it, his heart throb with it, and his tongue be set on fire 
by it. Let him perform prodigies in class management, 
and win for himself renown ; let him produce a body 
of disciples, well-trained and clever; let him succeed 
in drawing around him the attached sympathies of 
himdreds ; still it is all in vain, and he should feel that 
it is so, unless he can bring the young men to Christ, 
and lay the foundation of their mental improvement and 
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moral reformation in a radical change of nature and 
consequent dedication to Him. With this divine object 
in view, the subject of impression assumes a consequence 
second to none in the conduct of the class. 

Some will here hesitate, and ask why such a subject 
is introduced into a treatise like this, and add, ** Does 
the writer consider impression and conversion synony- 
mous?" Certainly not. If they were, the subject 
would be superfluous in these pages. But though 
dissumlar they often go together. It is for God to 
convert the soul. It is for the teacher to produce an 
impression. He must leave the first with the Almighty, 
but he must take upon himself to effect the second. 
Much more good might be done in a class, and, it may 
be added, in the pulpit also, if this distinction were 
more generally observed. 

The production of impression may be regarded, not 
merely as a desideratum devoutly to be wished, but as 
an art to be studied ; the attainment of which will vary 
in degree, in proportion as the art is understood, and 
diligently practised. The present chapter, therefore, as 
well as the two following, will bear, more or less, upon 
the subject. 

Many hints have been dropped, and facts stated in 
these pages, which a thoughtful teacher will have 
noticed, shewing that a class like the one xinder descrip- 
tion is eminently calculated for salutary impression. 
The numbers present, the age of the parties, the quiet 
of the room, the form of the diagram, the unobscured 
posture of all, are referred to. In particular the con- 
versation just explained, and the opportunities for set 
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exhortations, afPord singular facilities for the same end. 
Hence it may be broadly stated that there is no arena 
for usefulness more calculated than a class Kke this, to 
enable an enlightened and pious gentleman to do good 
to his feUow-creatures, and to impress them with '*t^e 
great things of God." 

In the FiBST place, the teacher should labour to instil 
into the minds of the young men, in every possible way, 
and on all occasions, the convicton that the Gospel which 
he undertakes to teach them is quite an unearthly system, 
divine in its origin, implanted in the human breast by the 
finger of God only, and sustained there by diviae influence 
throughout its whole course. The Gospel, as taught in 
some places, as reducible to human reasonings, and 
brought forward in a philosophical form — " the philos- 
ophy of religion," may commend* itself to the head, 
but it will never reach the heart. It touches the 
affections only when invested with its own unearthliness 
and divinity. Stripped of those essential features, and 
presented to the young, it possesses no principle of life, 
no attractiveness, no power. It may do for instruction, 
but it will create no impression. The whole tenor of 
the teacher's counsels and labours, therefore, should be to 
liBad the young men up to the Deity. Hence, they must 
be perpetually told to address themselves personally to 
the Most High, to submit the motions of their minds to 
the promptings of Heaven, to seek the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God, to live in the Spirit and walk in the 
Spirit, and to maintain a close walk with God. 

Some of the young men will take exception, at first, 
to such doctrines. The unaided reasonings c^ the young 
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will usually object to every sentiment savouring of the 
doctrines of grace, or involving in its consequences the 
idea of divine sovereignty, against which they are very 
hostile. But it is wholly unnecessary, as well as quite^ 
unsafe, to hide such doctrines. They will gradually 
win for themselves the belief and admiration of the 
young men, in proportion as they are understood, and 
unhesitatingly taught ; and the teacher who insists upon 
them holds in his hands an instrument for useftdness 
and impression, the motive power of which is with God 
himself. The idea that the Gospel will more readily be 
believed by the young upon its presentation in a simple 
form, divested of the divinity of its origin and operations, 
is quite illusory. It may quiet them, but it will not 
impress them. They may object and wrangle less, but 
they will not feel 4he more. Where a teacher con- 
scientiously insists upon the doctrines of grace, and 
brings his class, at every turn, into contact with the 
Most High, God himself invests those doctrines with his 
own life-giving power. The teacher handles sentiments 
instinct with impressiveness, and conversion commonly 
succeeds. 

Take one of these unearthly and divine doctrines, 
Regeneration — so unphilosophical, but so particularly 
and emphatically insisted on by the Redeemer. It 
should not only be taught by itself, in set lessons, with 
lucid descriptions of its processes ; but it should be 
watchfully woven into the thread of every conversation. 
It should be adapted to every other lesson, doctrinal, 
experimental, or practical. The Apostles so use it in 
their writings; and the teacher who fbUows their 
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example will find that it opens the eyes of the young 
men, more effectually than anything he can say, to a 
right conception of the true nature of religion. Nor is 
its effect upon the feelings less potent than upon the 
understanding. The heart is melted into tenderness 
when made sensible that we are dead in trespasses and 
sins. The feelings are wrought on when incited to 
intense petitions for a change of nature. The man is 
brought into contact with God, the great secret of 
impression. If these ideas require illustration the fol- 
lowing will suffice. One asks^ *'What would you advise 
me to do, to avoid temptation?" Many good answers 
can easily be given to that question; but the most 
impressive and subduing is, '^ See well to it that the 
change of your heart is radical and real." Another 
enquires, "What rule is to guide me in the selection of 
Mends ?" Answers again are not wanting, but the 
most enlightening is, " Choose such as a keen discern- 
ment leads you to believe are new creatures in Christ 
Jesus, subjects of converting grace." 

Take another instance. The doctrine of the Cross of 
Christ as a vicarious sacrifice is one of these life-giving, 
affecting topics. There is nothing like it to melt the 
stubborn heart and bring the tear of grief to trickle 
down the cheek. Yet there are many who appear to 
teach and preach this doctrine only because they do not 
like to appear heterodox. They bring it in reluctantly 
towards the close, as a sort of saving clause, to maintain 
their evangelical consistency. The teacher who will 
move the passions of his class must give it prominence, 
and keep it always at hand for use. Such has been the 
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practice of successful and useful preachers in every age 
of the church. Thus, some one asks, **"What must I 
do to secure the pardon of sin ?" The answer is un- 
objectionable, " Cast yourself at the throne of grace, 
and seek it by importunity and prayer." Yet this 
comes with double force if preceded with some judicious 
remarks on the cost paid to procure it in the sacrifice 
and cruel death of the Son of Grod. So when any asks 
• ** How am I to obtain peace of mind in view of death?" 
answers can be multiplied, but the most impressive is, 
" Christ has lighted up the tomb. His own -sacrifice 
heis taken away the sting of deatl^. £y faith, make the 
antidote your own." 

Secondly. — The next rule, in the attempt to make 
the instructions of a young men's class useful and im- 
pressive, is to occupy them frequently in conversation 
about themselves. It is a law of human nature that 
man is interested in nothing so much as about himself. 
Principles and facts are both interesting to him to a 
certain extent; but he reserves his chief regard for what 
relates to his own precious self. The practical notice 
taken of this law of the human mind will ever be found 
to determine very much the popularity or unpopularity 
of a preacher. He who always occupies his hearers 
with disquisitions concerning principles or things, no 
matter how profound the principles, or interesting the 
things, will inevitably suffer in his popularity in the 
course of a short time. On the other hand, he who 
insists, much and often, on matters of a personal 
character — the faults and follies of men, with their 
counter excellences — will win for himself the epithet 
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of an interesting and profitable preacher. People like 
to be addressed personally. This law should be noticed 
by a teacher, and become a guiding rule with him. It 
wiU assist him to please his class. It will act as a kind 
of key, by which to unlock the secret recesses of their 
minds, and iiistal himself in theb good opioions. They 
will never find fault with him for reproof, or object to 
his blows, however sharp and hard. They would blame 
him if he were not faithftd to them; but they will drink 
in everything he says, and show, in their countenances 
and manners, that their fediings ave moved, so long as 
he makes themselves the subjects of his lessons. 

In a former chapter some remarks were made on the 
duty of studying the philosophy of the mind. It is to 
facilitate the carrying out of the rule now mentioned 
that such studies were recommended. Some may 
hesitate to admit the policy of invoking the aid of 
mental philosophy in a class Hke this, as inconsistent 
with the simple object proposed in them. The term 
mental philosophy carries with it a pompous sound, it is 
true, but anybody who has studied it knows fall weU 
that the thing can be taught without the name. All 
that is necessary is to strip it of its technical phrases, 
and it can be made use of in a complete and systematic 
form without anyone detecting that it is a science. 

In this way a teacher may appoint lessons on the 
subject, and call them lessons about "themselves." 
One may be called *' Your own minds, their nature and 
the laws of their operation." It is a remarkable fact 
that the learned are much better acquainted with the 
organization and peculiarities of every form of animal 
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nature, and even of inanimate substances, than with the 
construction and operations of their own mental constitu- 
tion. Education suffers in consequence, and children 
and youth are allowed to grow up with hardly any 
attempt to enlighten them on the subject. A teacher 
of a sacred adult clas^ would do well to supply this 
defect, if merely for the benefit it would confer on his 
charge; but that cannot be all: he must do it as a 
means of usefulness and impression. By laying bare to 
them the structure of their own minds, he can, as it 
were, creep into their very souls, and proceed with the 
work of impression and conviction within them, instead 
of without them. For instance, if he would convince 
them of sin, he may talk long about it and effect 
nothing ; but if he can get within them, quietly show 
how corrupt is the imagination, perverse the will, guilty 
the passions, and so on, he can, to use a figure, storm 
the citadel instead of besieging it, and carry it by main 
force. 

This thought may require some exemplification or 
explanation; it may therefore be observed that a teacher 
can carry out the idea as follows: — Lessons may be 
appointed on the cultivation of the physical powers of 
man. For instance, what powerful impressions might be 
produced by a sacred conversation on the eye, its evil 
tendencies, temptations, wonderful structure, wise em- 
ployments, and sancttfication ! The ear would almost 
exceed it : or a question might arise as to which of the 
senses, when their evil tendencies and corrupt uses 
are judiciously exposed, would best convict a man of 
gin. Let a teacher never forget that the young are not 
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easily made sensible of the corruption of their nature, 
by general declarations about it ; he must descend into 
particulars and nice details to couYince them of the fact. 
Further, a teacher will find that young men never tire 
of consecrated lessons on the mental powers, handled as 
practical subjects, with a personal bearing, from the 
same general law, that they themselves are the subjects 
of the lesson. As to the moral powers, as they are 
called, wise counsels and admonitions in relation to 
them constitute, if the expression can be allowed, the 
high road into the souls of the young. The tenth 
commandment is scarcely preferable to the tempers, for 
the conviction of sin. Who can resist the call for 
penitence when pressed hard on the culpability of evil 
tempers ? Or where is there a theme so impressive and 
interesting as the cultivation of amiability, and man's 
responsibility to maintain it ? The theme of the pas- 
sions, their control and culture, how kept in check and 
sanctified, enables a teacher to reach the feelings of his 
class in the most direct form. He can lash them, 
advise them, warn them, intreat them, do any thing 
with them, in relation to that subject. The stronger 
the things he says, and the more frequently he says 
them, the better. His audience are at the age of strong 
passions. The earnestness of his exhortations will meet 
with reciprocal earnestness of reception; because the 
subject is not only personal, affecting them as men, but 
peculiarly personal, as touching the emotions of opening 
manhood. 

It may also be observed, that a teacher who thus 
labours to acquaint the young men with the formation 
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and operations of their own minds, will, in process of 
time perceive that such studies eminently assist him in 
the ultimate design he has in view — the conversion and 
salvation of his class ; because he will find, that as the 
young men become capable of reading themselves, and 
looking within the chambers of their own minds, they 
will not only become more open to conviction, but more 
willing to admit those sacred and heaven-taught princi- 
ples, which, more than any known laws, are capable of 
improving the mind and adorning it. His admonitions 
will double in their force when addressed to men of 
expanded souls, and the Gospel will put on increased 
attractions when an insight into their own minds has 
taught them how much they need it. 

Thtrdlt. — The next rule in this divine art of im- 
pression relates to the conscience — ^its enlightenment 
and education. There is some ambiguity and uncertainty 
in most minds, as to the nature and functions of the 
conscience ; but the difficulty arises from the terms 
employed in defining it, not from the subject itself. In 
the class often referred to, exception was sometimes 
taken to the word, as understood to mean that man is 
bom with a natural capacity to discern good and evil ; or, 
to use the words commonly employed on the subject, that 
the conscience is a monitor placed within the breast as 
God's vicegerent, to convict a man of deviation from 
rectitude. It will hardly be asserted by any persons 
who have had entrusted to them the rearing of very 
young children, that their infantile charge have dis- 
played, in the primary operations of their minds, a 
discemmQut of right and wrong. That capacity had to 
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be formed in them by early and repeated injunctions and 
ceaseless watchfulness ; by reproofs to indicate faults, and 
kisses to acknowledge virtues. IsTor was the capacity 
acquired at all but by untiring pains. So also it will be 
allowed that in heathen lands the development of satage 
life indubitably shows that not the smallest vestige 
of such a capacity exists, unless first implanted by 
instruction. Murder and revenge are reckoned virtuous, 
and thefb no way culpable; while real goodness is 
unappreciated in every point of view. In these cases, how- 
ever, the term conscience seems to be used erroneously. 
Man is endowed by his Maker with the power of 
discernment of good and evil when pointed out to him. 
His capacity to understand and reason, convict hiTn of 
wrong, and assure him of right, when taught to perceive 
those qualities. It depends upon his education. Hence 
the necessity of enlightening the conscience and in- 
structing it. ^ 

These remarks seem necessanly required in this place 
in order to introduce this rule in the art of tuition in a 
young men's class, because they show how urgent is 
the duty of the teacher to lay himself out to mould 
and inform the consciences of his class. It is not an 
easy thing by any means to educate the consciences of 
forty adults. The kinds of early traimng they have 
each been subject to are as various as the persons 
present ; and such is the power of preconceived opinions 
that all are impressed with favourable leanings to the 
views they have been accustomed to take. These views 
will clash witfi each other on aU points, and the most 
convincing remarks are wanted to correct false judgments 
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and supplant them with truth ; the more so, as not the 
lightest ground is gained in iliatters of conscience till 
the young men are perfectly convinced. 

From former abuse aiid misuse, the study of casuistry 
has long fallen into disrepute ; in fact, it has been 
rejected as needless and idle. It is an opinion now 
commonly received in religious circles and taught in 
sacred books, that converting grace is the best teacher 
of casuistry; that when the mind is renewed and the 
heart changed, the believer will thereby be put in 
possession of just conclusions as to cases of conscience. 
Our forefathers appear to have thought otherwise, 
although on such subjects they may not have vmtten 
weU. If the writer understands the question rightly, 
converting grace renews the mind, but does not instruct 
it. A difference must be made between the two. On 
conversion, the noviciate is not found to be capable of 
discerning things that di||pr. Kay, the Apostle expressly 
forbids him to enter upon such things. He must be 
instructed in the details of christian duty afber conversion, 
like Apollos, who required further information from. 
Aquila and Priscilla. 

In a young men*s class, great care must be taken so 
to educate the conscience, and to afford discriminating 
rules on casuistic subjects. It is no use to endeavour to 
avoid such subjects. The young men will continually 
question the teacher in the midst of every conversatioii 
as to the propriety of such and such a course of action. 
Por instance : — " Is a servant bound to obey the un- 
righteous commands of his employer?" ***Is it sinful 
to frequent the Theatre, the Concert Chamber, or the 
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Ball Room?" ** Ouglit a tradesman to sell article* 
which virtue and morality condemn?" and a thousand 
others. These questions must be answered; and the 
more numerous they are the better. The answers 
required afford some of the finest opportimities the 
teacher has to impress his hearers with a determination 
to forsake the paths- of evil, and to return to God. The 
more conscientious they can be brought to be, the 
greater reason there is to anticipate a favourable recep- 
tion of Gospel principles. Every attempt to quicken the 
conscience will undermine their prejudices. The keener 
their scruples, the more vivid will be their sense of 
guilt. Every additional case of conscience solved will 
add another barrier to* their adoption of the sinner's life. ' 

l^or does the effect of this kind of teaching end with 
present impression. There is nothing so useful in form- 
ing the character of those who have decided for Christ. 
As tho yoimg men become well-grounded in cases of 
conscience, they leam to rate the standard of goodness 
high. The slight forms of evil which otherwise might 
not be noticed, become objectionable; and thus the 
doors and bye-paths that lead to dissipation get shut. 
The young men carry away with them whips and stings 
for after misconduct. They are prompted to form reso- 
lutions, which, in the quiet of after thought, act as a 
stimulus to virtue and religion. 

The last rule that requires to be laid down on this 
subject relates to the use that should be made of the 
moral law, to make it impressive, and to confer upon it 
that kiUing power by which it will be sure to leave upon 
the mind convictions of sin. This is to be done by u8H>g; 
the moral law on Gospel principles. 
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A young man whose mind has been darkened by bad 
training, and benumbed by the habitual sight and sound 
of vice, will receive convictions of its own criminality 
with great tardiness. The sweeping censure which 
charges upon man a condition of total depravity and 
moral turpitude sounds harshly upon the ears of such a 
person. He first condemns it as false ; then objects to it 
as severe ; and conviction of its truth comes only as the 
result of instructions peculiarly enlightening. Especially 
to convince him that the conduct of a man, whose 
uniform life is marked with apparent integrity, and not 
disfigured by stains of public guUt, is yet sinftd, and he 
under the wrath and curse of God, requires other argu- 
ments than are to be supplied by the law itself. The 
principles of the Gospel must be adduced to make ;fche 
case apparent. It is not sufficient that the teacher lay 
great stress upon the exquisite purity of the moral law, 
or that he enter minutely into all the details of its 
requirements, though that is proper. This will often 
fail to convince. Nor is it sufficient that he make a 
distinction in obedience, and iusist upon it that obedience 
which is satisfactory to man is unsatisfactory to the 
Divine Being, although that should be done. They will 
parry every' argument and remain still unconvinced, ml 
the teacher draws his arguments from Gospel principles, 
and enforces them on all occasions. 

The teacher need be at no loss for those evangelical 
arguments, or uncertain about them. The Divine 
Eedeemer has himself laid them down with consummate 
beauty in the inimitable Sermon on the Mount. He 
$h§re introduces two new obligations to obedience, 
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which, used skilfally, axe irr^dstible as arguments to 
condemn the self-righteous man. These obligations are, 
" love, and purity of motive." In pleading with the 
Jews he insists that they must love the Lord their God 
with all their heart, and their neighbour as themselves ; 
and then he lays it down that if they perform their 
good works that they may be seen of men, they have no 
reward of their Father who is in heaven. 

The teacher who would bring the young men beneath 
the conviction of a broken law, must take up the same 
Hne of argument, and make right feelings and pure 
motives essential to obedience. This principle puts him 
in possession of a powerftd instrument for conviction 
and impression, and he must introduce it on all occasions, 
and with watchful persevOTance. Where is the man, 
the unconverted man, the ordinary upright man, such 
as was just adverted to, who has performed his upright 
and praiseworthy deeds from motives of pure love to 
Gbd and man, without any sinister design of commending 
himself to the good opinions of his fellows? This 
question is asked, not to read a lecture to any one, but 
to afford the opportunity of showing the use that may 
be made of the principle for the conviction of the 
young. 

The same principles of love and purity of motive are 
equally efficacious to enforce moral virtues as to create 
saving convictions. A faithful teacher will be as solicit- 
ous to implant sentiments of virtue, integrity, and 
honour in the minds of his charge, as he will be to see 
them bend to the force of conviction. He will teach 
them to pay their debts — contribute to the sustenance 
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of tlioir poor relationa — mfljntajn their widowed mothers, 
and preserve unimpaired, the purest reputation and the 
'■hiintcBt feme. These and etndlar excellent acts will 
bp taught with double fores when eonpled with the 
prini-iples in question, 

Tliis chapter must be closed with a cautionary remark. 
A teacher must he careful to remember, that it is not 
inatur only which is required for conviction and im- 
pression; it ie manner also. Even wisdom is inefficacious 
whi'n it presents itself with a bad grace. "WTule, 
theri'foie, the teacher lights up every conversation vrith 
lucid, tiTangehcal views, enforces the law with Gospel 
obligatians, educates the conscience, spreads open the 
chaiiibera of the mind to its own occupant, and pourtrays 
tbr doctrines of the Cross with vivid pencilling, he 
must do it all with consummate address and tender love. 
He niuet plead with tiie young men as a brother and a 
friend, lie muat address them in a pathetic tone of voice, 
study the arts of captivation, and spare no pains to 
ingnitiate himself in their affections. TTia importunity 
of miinner and urgency of counsel must not stop ^ort 
<!vcti of vehemence. He must convince the class that 
he i^ really in earnest in all he says. Every one must 
plainly see that his own reception of the Gospel will 
ronlVr upon his teacher the highest bliss, and that the 
rejectioa of his counsels would make Ti'm supremely 
wTetched, Then he may expect success. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

SOME OBSEEVATIONS ON THE CHOICE OF WOBDS, AND THE 

USE or PAINTED LANGUAGE. 

This treatise would be incomplete without a few 
remarks upon language, and the choice and adaptation 
of words to the feelings of a youthful assembly. Not 
that there is an absolute necessity for a teacher to 
trouble himself with such a subject. There are many 
who are gifted by nature with a felicitous use of their 
mother tongue. Their sentences flow with mellifluous 
cadence, and fall upon the ear with pleasure. Eloquence 
is natural to them. "Where this is not the case, the 
study of language is so uncommon that even preachers 
and teachers are allowed to be careless in their use of 
words. 1^0 one expects them to take any trouble in 
the matter. A teacher of an adult class, therefore, 
like others, may throw himself upon his seat and 
begin to talk away at random, looking to the in- 
spiration of the moment to furnish him with speech. 
But where there is a man, who, in the quiet of retire- 
ment, labours under the responsibility of his office and 
sighs on estimating his deflciencies for it, some obser- 
yations to enable him to improve his language may not 
be unacceptable. 

The English language is composed, chiefly, of two 
other languages; exceedingly dissimilar and strangely 
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imsuited for junction as to grammatical arrangement. 
The chief portion of tiie tongue is monosyllabic ; and 
has descended to us from our forefathers, the inhabitants 
of Northern Europe. It is venerable for its antiquity, 
and remarkable for its long preservation of the moz*- 
syllabic form, which it received from the Shemitic 
nations in the earliest periods of the world. The other 
portion of the tongue is composed of words of two, 
three, and more syllables, and has descended to us 
through the aborigines of the land, who spoke it in 
common with the nations of Southern Europe, who, in 
their turn had received it with slight variations from 
the Phoenician colonists, when they peopled the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Saxon, or monosyllabic words, are largely used 
by children, and are suitable for them: and Sunday 
school teachers in charge of infantile and Testament 
classes act wisely if they confine themselves to their use. 
The Celtic, or lengthy words, are employed in polite 
society, and prevail in learned and scientific treatises ; 
and preachers stationed over educated and respectable 
congregations are expected to make use of them. 

The monosyllabic words are best adapted for strength, 
the long ones for sweetness. The short words make 
lively and spirited sentences, the long ones give them^ 
gracefulness and polish. The two do best together. 
The Saxon by itself might do for countrymen, but it 
would not be tolerated in the town. The Celtic would 
send a humble congregation to sleep if umnixed with 
the other. The judicious EngHsh speaker will, therefore 
first judge of his audience, and the a:Qaount of their 
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education, and, if among the middle classes of society, 
mingle the tongues— sharpening his expressions with 
the one, and polishing them with the other. This 
is the course which a senior class teacher should take j 
hecause the young people are just old enough to value 
the sweetness of the Celtic, and just young enough to 
enjoy the vigour of the Saxon. 

These observations seem necessary to introdiice the 
subject of painted language. It may be assumed that 
the teacher speaks in the language common to his 
countrymen ; but if he is sincere in his desire for use- 
fulness among young men, there are various simple 
ways in which he can improve his language and give it 
power and impressiveness. They may be all called 
'painted or pictorial language, because they serve to 
heighten, elucidate, and decorate it. There is no reason 
why he should not avail himself of these slight arts, 
for, although they are only arts, they will greatly 
'facilitate his addresses, and gain admittance for them 
into the minds of his charge. Let him also remember 
that the Great Teacher himself constantly availed him- 
self of similar artistic modes of speech, and he did it so 
much that, in one passage it is said, that * ' without a 
parable spake he not unto them." 

It may perhaps bo considered a bold observation, yet 
admissible, that adjectives are pictorial. In ordinary 
language, undoubtedly, they are adjuncts used to 
qualify the noun ; but they can be used pictoriaUy, to 
add grace to the sentence, or to give it additional weight 
and beauty ; as for instance : — " Sweeter than the air 
which blows from the shores of Irak-Arabi.*' This 
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sentence is complete in itself, but it can be decorated 
with adjectives : — thus, " Sweeter than the bahny air, 
which blows from the spicy shores of Irak-Arabi." Or, 

" How richly were my noontide trances hutig 
* With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys." 

Young. 

Again, T-** I pray you, seize the moment of instruction." 
Put in an adjective : — " Seize the happy moment." This 
idea of using adjectives for pictorial effect is simple 
enough, but it is these simple ideas which are frequently 
lost sight of, and therefore are noticed here. 

In like manner interjections are pictorial, and so are 
vocatives. This class of words is insignificant id appear- 
ance, and exceedingly limited as to number ; but their 
force bears an inverse ratio to their extent. The inter- 
preters of the Book of Psalms, in the authorised version 
of the Scriptures, appear to have been favourable to 
their use and have interspersed them freely in those* 
sacred poems — ^with what effect all devout scripture 
readers know. A teacher of young men may collect 
them and throw them into his harangues with beneficial 
effect. They fire the passages they adorn. He may 
say — "If you did but know the vices which abound in 
the metropolis, you would keep at home at nights." 
This is tame. It wants the voice elevated, and a sharp 
" Oh ! " prefixed. " Oh ! if you did but," &c. Or, in 
describing a fimereal scene, he might say — ""We laid 
him in the tomb, — what reflections did it produce ! Are 
not we, too, mortal ? " Better dressed with adjectives 
and interjections. " We laid him in the silent tomb. 
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Ah ! what solemn reflections did it produce ! Are not 
we, too, mortal ? " 

Vocatives are still more useful to paint with, because 
they compel the teacher to be personal in his addresses — 
a great advantage in a class, but to the neglect of which 
there is a great tendency. Thus, in counselling them, 
he says, '* Your widowed mother must not be neglected ; 
it is one of the primary duties of man to tend his 
parents' sinking steps." It should be painted a little, 
thus, " ye young men, your widowed mothers must 
not be neglected," &c. 

The next class of words that can be employed in a 
pictorial form is that of exclamations. There are many 
short words that can be thrown in, where pathos is 
required, as the words " alas," " indeed," and many 
others ; but almost any passage may become an exclama- 
tion, with adverbs at the commencement, and the note 
of exclamation at the end ; and this form of sentence is 
largely to be used in pictorial language. Perhaps one 
of the best illustrations of this sort of language is the 
passage from Young, when speaking of man; — 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how angnst, 
How complicate, how wonderfal is man ! " 

Exclamations can be used pictorially in the class, as in 
such passages as the following : — " What ! deny the 
being of a GK>d ! You ! whose pliant hmbs, and throbbing 
pulse, and thinking brain proclaim him ! " This is much 
more impressive than the prosaic form of putting the 
argument. "A man ought not to deny the being of a 
God, for his limbs," &c., &c. 
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The next step in the ascending scale of painted 
expressions relates to the combinations of words. Words 
may be tied together with good effect. Nouns may be 
joined to nouns, but this perhaps will hardly be con- 
sidered elegant. The best combination of words is that 
of nouns with participles, either active or passive. This 
is particularly suited for pictorial language, and a 
number of such combinations may be collected for use, as 
for instance, mind-enHghtening, heart-touching, spirit- 
stirring, soul-reviving, &c., among active participles; 
and heaven-taught, gmlt-smitten, heU-doomed, among 
passive participles. The following shows the way they 
can be used: the teacher, commenting on John xiv. 
observes — "What solace did the sweet words of the 
Redeemer afford to the sad and disconsolate disciples; 
how hope-enkindling when he pointed them to mansions 
in reserve ! '' This kind of language often has a dash of 
harshness with it, and consequently comes in usefully, 
when painful or unpleasant things are said, adding 
pungency to them, as for instance — Speaking of ingrati- 
tude, and exposing it to indignation, the teacher says, 
" Like'the brother of the prodigal son. He forgot his 
own heavily-laden table, and overlooked his pleasures — 
they were too common to be seen. His brother's return 
roused his ire ; spite-spitting, he refused to see him." 

Orientalisms are to be noticed next, which, like the 
realms they come fix)m, are simny and brilliant, eminently 
adapted for pictorial effect. Orientalisms used to excess 
would make language too florid for a sacred class ; but 
a hint or two can be taken from Eastern poems, and 
adapted happily to religious themes. One is, to take up 
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the prominent sentiment intended to be inculcated, and 
to repeat it in the same identical words at the close of 
each argument. This hint is given in Persian poetry, 
where a startling brilliancy is given to the song by the 
chiming in of the same line at the end of every stanza. 
The idea may be adapted, thus: — *<My young Mends, 
let us make goodness our pursuit, for the bliss it brings. 
Remember Mrs. Rowe's sweet line — *The angels are 
happier than men, because they are better.' " Then 
starting off into another train of thought, at any length, 
as — ** Would you rise in the scale of intelligence, and 
leave in the rear the common herd of men, then follow 
after goodness.- The augels are happier than men, 
because they are better." Then again other ideas closed 
in the same way. This affords pleasure to the feelings 
of persons in the fall bloom of opening manhood. The 
other hint is also drawn from the Persians, who have 
the happy art of making their tongue exquisitely beauti- 
ful, by combining physical objects with sentiments. 
Thus they say — " The two walked together with the 
hand of friendship." " He seized the dagger of ennfity 
and struck the man. ' ' * * fie tore the garment of patience 
with the hand of agitation," and so on. It renders 
language soft and brilliant, to adapt this idea to sacred 
purposes. When a teacher is about to use such phrase- 
ology he is obliged to become somewhat free, and to use 
figurative language instead of plain drowsy prose ; and 
this is, of itself, an advantage among young men. 
Thus, he is about to recommend circumspection, and 
dashes in smartly : *' The eye of watchfuLieBs must be 
kept wide open. The pitfalls and snares of life are 
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Bcarcely hidden by the buttercups of pleasure, strewed 
thickly, though they be, across the field of life." 

The next form in which painted language can be used 
with effect, is to take a suggestion from the ancients, who, 
to afford instruction, were accustomed to put words into 
the mouths of dumb animals, and even to draw sounds 
from inanimate nature. Perhaps this is one of the 
finest forms in which paint can be employed in speech ; 
and it is much to be regretted that modem speakers 
seem to have lost sight of it as a means of instruction. 
It can be used with great power in the cfisis of an 
exhortation. One illustration must suffice. A public 
execution is too horrid an affair to refer to often ; but if 
circumstances should induce a teacher to improve such 
an occurrence, after taking the class in imagmation into 
the condemned cell, and bidding them notice the room, 
the window, and the chain, he brings them at last to the 
front of the gibbet itself, and in the crisis exclaims-^ 
" 0, young men, let this horrid event be a warning to 
you! I hear a voice from the blackened scaffold, in 
solemn tones, calling to you, keep holy the day of God : 
trifle not with its precious hours. The clanking chain 
cries — Shun,- oh shun the drunkard's cursed course. 
Hark! the very halter, hung from the fatal beam, 
denounces heavy woes on the wild pleasures of fascin- 
ating sin ; and the dismal hum and insane cry of the 
rabble crowd, with ten thousand voices, shout — Oh ! 
begin the life of God." 

Occasions will continually occur in which the teacher 
can make effective use of painted language, when he is 
about to refer to a scripture scene, or to any speech or 
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remarkable saying delivered by an ancient saint. The 
breathless attention with wMch lie will be listened to, 
will attest the impressiveness of such language, and 
encourage him frequently to recur to it. Thus, the 
teacher, wishing to expostulate with the young men for 
their long neglect of God and piety, thinks fit to refer 
to the anxiety which an aged father feels for a rebeUious 
child. It strikes him to speak of Abraham and his son 
Ishmael, and to advert to the touching expression, ** Oh ! 
that Ishmael might live before thee." A mere reference 
to the saying is tame, but it would produce marked 
impression if he would paint it; thus — " Look yonder 
to the grassy plain of Mamre. It is night. The lurid 
glare of the Eastern sun has sunk. The aged patriarch, 
stretched within his sable tent, wakes from his sleep. 
Hark, a voice divine addresses him, and encourages his 
prayer. What, you ask, is the burden of his prayer at 
such an eventful moment ? See him on his knees, his 
grey hairs hanging down his neck, and his clenched 
hands upraised. He pours out his soul for Ishmael his 
son. Oh ! that Ishmael might live before thee !" Or 
again, as this is an important use of such language, 
when the teacher is desirous to urge the young men to 
return to an ill-used, but gracious God, after trying 
every suitable argument at hand, he resolves to refer to 
the Prodigal Son returning to his forsaken home; to 
give him an opportunity of using the resolve, " I will 
arise and go unto my father," &c. ; he paints the scene 
instead of referring to it. Thus : " Ah ! how sad was 
his pitiable case ! Brought up in the lap of ease, and 
nursed in luxury. Now, the famished swineherd. See 
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him Bitting and watching his noisy charge ! He envies 
them their meal of husks. How tattered and torn his 
worn-out clothes — ^vestiges of former comforts! The 
big tear starts into his eye, and chases its fellow down 
the sunken cheek. He speaks in silent sobs. Hark ! 
what does he say? Stung with bitter anguish — the 
inevitable attendant — ^mark, young men, the inevitable 
attendant— of disobedience, he forces himself to the long- 
deferred resolve : * I wiU arise, and go imto my father, 
and will say unto him. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, make me one of thine hired 
servants.' " 

These remarks on painted language would be incom- 
plete, without the addition of an observation or two on 
elocution, as adapted to a young men's class. It cannot 
strictly be said that elocution is necessary to pictorial 
language ; but it is necessary to give finish and perfec- 
tion to it. Elocution is to language what chiaro-scuro 
is to a painting. It is the light and shade of oratory : 
and' aU the consequence which skilful artists attach .to 
light and shade in their artistic representations of nature, 
a speaker ought to attach to elocution. Just as, without 
the judicious employment of light and shade, a picture 
degenerates into a daub ; so, without elocution, a speech 
ginks into a drawl. The monotony of the last bears an 
exact analogy to the tameness of the first. 

There are many who entertain some objection to 
elocution, and its employment in sacred things. From 
the pulpit and the school they would alike exclude it as 
theatrical. But why should elocution be identified 
with the theatre ? or why should it be relinquished to 
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the world ? In itself it is a divine art, and like music, 
whose sister it is, it should be wrested from the world, 
and restored to its rightful patron, the Almighty^ That 
elocution which could be condemned as ** theatrical," 
and therefore inconsistent with a sacred office, would be 
no elocution at all. Elocution, to be genuine, and not 
counterfeit, must be strictly suitable to the object and 
place of its employment. There is no just reason, 
therefore, why the noble and impressive art in question 
should not be made the handmaid of religion, and 
restored to its proper service, the reproof, improvement, 
elevation, and conversion of the people. 

Anyone who has perused the few last pages with 
thought, will be ready to admit that a certain degree of 
artistic delivery is required to give proper effect to 
pictorial language. The accent must be placed aright, 
the tones of voice must vary, emphasis must give pro- 
minence to leading words, and pauses must check the 
utterance when effect is intended. Even a person who 
has paid no attention to the subject under consideration, 
will see in a moment that an interjection and a vocative 
require a degree of sharpness in the tone which other 
words in the sentence do not require. He will notice, 
also, that to dress and decorate a tale or narrative, calls 
for certain actions of the hand and motions of the 
countenance, peculiar to the pictorial phraseology em- 
ployed ; and he cannot fail to notice that the several 
exhortations and questions interspersed, need very 
different and peculiar modes of utterance. That is 
elocution. All that is intended by the art is a close 
adherence to nature. Any tone or action which is 

I 
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unnatural is not consistent with the true principles 
of elocution. 

It trould be better for a teacher not to attempt 
pictorial language, than to use it without adding to the 
words the graces of a skilful and impressive delivery. 
Ordinary language wiU be acceptable with ordinary 
tones and manners; but painted words would sound 
ridiculous when spoken with monotony and tameness. 

The kind of elocution wanted by a teacher of an 
adult class is peculiar. He occupies a seat, and there- 
fore has but limited command of physical motions. 
His chief resource for action, therefore, is the finger; 
while he is thrown upon vocal tones and the expressive 
changes of the countenance to give effect to what he 
says. The chief purposes for which he requires the 
assistance of the art in question are admonition and 
intreaty. To admonish, reprove, and warn, he requires 
vigour and decision. He must practice the natural 
manners of a person performing these acts in common 
life, and rehearse such imaginary scenes at home, that 
when he begins them in the class they may appear 
natural. Admonition and warning allow of great warmth 
and passion, and afford oppdrtunity for very touching 
and tender appeals. Intreaty requires greater delicacy 
and more intenseness; for cotmsel, the teacher must 
practice gentle arts and winning ways ; for warning, 
he must learn to work himself up into lively and 
irrepressible vehemence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON ILLUSTRATIONS, AND THE WAT IN WHICH THEY 
OUGHT TO BE EMPLOYED. 

In a former chapter advice was tendered to teachers 
of adult classes to collect illustrations. It is now 
necessary to advert to the subject more at large; and 
to show the way in which that advice can be turned to 
good account. 

To collect illustrations to any extent, and to employ 
them in a class, would not suit every person. It requires 
thought and some quickness of perception when reading 
a tale or an anecdote, to deduce from it a principle or a 
moral ; and it gives% great deal of trouble to write out 
the tale in a memorandum book, and to head it with the 
principle or moral it involves. But it is with illustra- 
tions as it is with everything else in human life — the 
slothful man must dispense with the advantages that 
might arise from them ; for the Most High has made it 
an universal rule, that what is worth having, is difficult 
to be obtained. 

Illustratiojis would not suit the dull man any better 
than the slothful one. If he has a constitutional anti- 
pathy to liveliness in others, or is destitute of sprightli- 
ness himself, he had better confine his instructions to 
dull didactics, and give out his monotonous preachments 
in his own quiet way. 
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Less than either should the indiscreet man touch 
them. To handle an illustration well, it must be brought 
in at the exact moment, suit the occasion exaxjtly, and 
disappear in the twinkling of an eye, so as to leave the 
principle standing out in its full-length proportions. An 
injudicious man would stand too great a chance of failure 
to attempt this mode of instruction. He would be sure 
to spoil the sweetest morsels of illuminating matter, 
and make his tales ridiculous. 

Let not the wise, pains-taJdng teacher be deterred 
from using illustrations in his class, by what has now 
been said. A little determination, in his case, will soon 
master the trouble; and a short practice will ensure 
his ready and skilful employment of them. One thing 
is certain, that they are worth any amount of labour 
which can be bestowed upon them, for two reasons ; — 
first, they wonderfolly assist a teacher in the choice of 
his ideas; and, secondly, they ^cilitate his delivery 
of them. 

As regards the young men themselves, and the effect 
of the class exercises, the advantages of illustrations are 
neither few nor small. For instance, all the reproof 
which a teacher can administer to a refractory or noisy 
class who will not listen to him, even when aided with 
a lowering brow and enforced with threats, is powerless, 
in comparison with the sudden introduction of some 
interesting illustration. It fixes the attention in a 
moment. Every eye is turned towards the speaker, and 
every ear is open. So again, the light cast upon an 
obscure thought by some happy comparison or some 
touching tale, is like a sudden burst of the sun's rays 
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£rom behind a heayy cloud. Wft:ds, though ''Oorrect in 
themselves, are often insufficient to elucidate a sentiment. 
The teacher^s skill is inadequate to use them with effect. 
Sentence upon sentence comes forth to explain ; but as 
the sentences multiply, the thought gets obscured and 
overlaid; whereas an illustration casts a flood of light 
upon the struggling idea, and enables the dullest inteUect 
to see it. Again, an illustration possesses the singular 
advantage of fixing the teacher's opinions and ideas 
upon the memory of the yoimg men. It* is no use 
denying the fact, but it may do some good to acknow- 
ledge it, that the greater portion of every public 
instructor's remarks, — ^be it from the pulpit, the lecture 
room, or the class, — is forgotten before the dismission of 
the audience. It is an exception to this rule whenever 
an iUustration accompanies a remark. The simile, 
the anecdote, the fable, is sure to be remembered, and 
the sentiment to which it was Unked is obliged to go 
along with it. Weeks, nay years, often do not eradicate 
the coupled thought. It enters the chambers of the 
mind, and is stored away for use in times far remote and 
scenes quite dissimilar. A teacher will also early 
discover, that the counsels he delivers acquire double 
force when strengthened by an illustration. His most 
impassioned appeals may die away in breath ; his ad- 
monitions may reach no further than the tympanum of 
the ear; his best turned sentences and most elaborate 
arguments may be lost upon the class ; but let him haag 
his admonitions upon an anecdote, or elucidate his 
arguments by a natural phenomenon, or decorate his 
sentences with an illustration of any kind, and he cannot 
speak in vain. , 
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To assist a person to avail himself of the delightfdl 
practice now under consideration, the following enumera- 
tion of the several classes of illustrations is offered. 

The FiEST CLASS of illustrations is that of Scripture 
narratives. This ought to be made more use of than 
any other. There are not wanting individuals who 
would confine themselves to the Bible exclusively for 
the purpose in question. There does not seem to be any 
good reason for so doing ; at least among young men, 
many of whom are well read, and capable of identifying 
literary allusions. Yet, if any teacher in his discretion 
should prefer to confine himself to the Bible, he will 
never be at a loss for first-rate illustrations of every 
imaginable sentiment suitable for sacred instruction. 
It is perfectly astonishing to what an extent the sacred 
volimie contains narratives adapted to this object. A 
diligent investigator, sitting down deliberately to arrange 
Biblical illustrations, might, with tolerable ease, compile 
a perfect set, fi.t for the elucidation and enforcement of all 
Divine truths. The Book of Grenesis is crowded with 
them, and they are abundant in most of the books which 
narrate the history of the Jewish people. A teacher 
who entertains the opinion mentioned, should furnish 
himself with a ruled copy book, and passing through 
the narrative portions of the Bible, make a collection of 
these illustrations, classifying them under various heads, 
as for instance, anecdotes illustrative of revenge, or 
passion, or any other bad quality ; then anecdotes com- 
mendatory of patience, diligence, humility, or any other 
good quality; instances of superstition, zeal, moral 
heroism, &c., &c. 
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1. These Scripture narratives can be employed in 
several forms. First, they can be brought up at the end 
of an exhortation or a sentiment, to enforce the one, or 
elucidate the other. The following case will explain the 
mode more clearly. The teacher is labouring to inculcate 
habits of moderation in the use of food, and trying 
to create in his pupils a sense of superiority to the 
indulgence of the table ; and he will say, — "My friends, 
avoid gluttony; it is not only a sin against one's own 
person, but it is contemptible in the eyes of men. You 
cannot be guilty of it without laying the seeds of bitter 
regret and sadness. Think of tho pain it will give your 
family to be witnesses of the shame. What a blot is it 
to the fair fame of a man, otherwise virtuous and good ! 
Who does not remember old Isaac's imhappy fall ? The 
dim-eyed old man was reclining on his couch, expecting 
his decease, and anxious to bestow upon his sons a 
patriarch's blessing. But, alas, poor old man ! he had 
a favourite dish, and thereby, in an evil moment, he 
finds himself involved in an inextricable dilemma. 
Rebekah had been witness to that weakness of his 
before that sad day, and cruelly does she use the 
unmanly fault. She does not hesitate to throw the 
firebrand of discord between the two sons; but she 
must add to the mischief, stings for the patriarch's 
dying couch, and a blot on his fair fame." 

2. It is sometimes well to keep back the principle 
involved in the illustration, and to say nothing«^bout it 
till the end. This plan has some advantage, from the 
well-known law of the mind, that obscurity of purpose 
heightens curiosity. In this case the teacher breaks 
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out into a subject totally new and unannounced, by the 
statement of the illustration. Thus, he says, "Let us 
draw a lesson, from sacred history, and visit the dreary 
wilderness of Ziph. There is a cave. The overhanging 
crags have formed a natural cavity, capacious enough 
for Israel's king and his three thousand warriors. His 
rival enters, with his chosen captain at his side. The 
strong man, struck with the favourable opportunity, 
and conscious of the strength of his sinewy arm, asks 
permission to strike the fatal blow. Not so. The 
gentle and forgiving spirit which piety always creates 
or fans, forbad the blow. David holds back the 
warrior's arm. My young Mends, I pray you 'copy 
this imitable act at every turn of human Hfe. "Would 
you enjoy the luxury of self-satisfaction ? — ^Forget and 
forgive. Check the outbreak of revenge, as you would 
the entrance of a foul murderer. Let kindness and for- 
bearance serve you as mottoes, and of aU commendable 
virtues they will win yoii the most applause." 

3. Affcer the statement of a principle, when it has 
received sufficient didactic notice, it is desirable at times 
to require of the young men themselves to produce 
Scripture incidents in illustration. It will almost always 
happen, that the extensive Bible knowledge of the class 
will pour them forth, far more copiously than the teacher 
desires. It is, however, unnecessary to enlarge on this 
practice, as it is common in Sunday Schools. 

Secondly. — The lowest form of illustration, irrespec- 
tive of the Bible, is that of similes. "With them, for the 
sake of brevity, may be classed proverbs. A teacher will 
find a great many beautiful similes in ** Homer's IHad," 
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wLicli i» replete with wise sayings, and many other 
X)opiilar works ; and it would be advisable to collect and 
learn by heart a large number of old English proverbs and 
adages, to be used as occasion arises. This class requires 
notice only ; it is too simple to need exemplification. 

Fables may also take tihis rank, — a, class of illustra- 
tion far too much neglected. Some will probably dis- 
sent from this remark, under the idea that they are 
beneath the notice of adults, and quite unfit for sacred 
knowledge. But there is no greater fault in education 
than to over estimate the capacity of a scholar ; and the 
employment of frivolous or uninstructive fables is not 
recommended in this place. The best fables for use in 
a sacred class are those interpreted from the Arabic and 
Persic languages, many of which are singularly pointed 
and useful. Some of them bring a dark matter to light 
in a moment, or show up a duty at once, which it 
would take some time to explain. 

There is perhaps no subject so hard to explain as that 
of divine sovereignty, coupled with freedom of the will, 
and a teacher will be much puzzled how to manage it. 
Suppose him to say — " Do not cavil at me, my young 
friends, because I tell you that the sinner is dead in 
trespasses and sins, and that the first movements in the 
divine life arise from the life-giving Spirit. It is true 
you remind me that, but a little while ago, I was 
urgently intreating you to turn to God, and that- I 
charged you with the responsibility of it if you did not. 
Think you that there is any inconsistency between the 
two? Take a lesson from an Arabic fable, which, though 
a fable, contains sound analogical argument. * There was 
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once a contention between the belly and the feet, as to 
which carried the body. The feet said, — It is we that 
carry the body, by dint of our own strength. But the 
belly replied, — ^Were I not to afford nourishment to 
you, you could carry nothing.' ** 

So again, in reference to practical matters, the teacher 
is desirous to warn the class how imperceptibly sinful 
practices operate, and he says, — "Hearken, young 
men, to an Eastern fable ! ' There was once a cat in a 
blacksmith's shop, and she began licking the edge of a 
sharp knife. She soon observed the blood, and ex- 
claimed, — Oh, the knife is bloody ! But not noticing 
that she herself was supplying the blood, she continued 
licking and licking, till, at last, she started to find that 
she had lost her tongue.* Suffer me to warn you, that 
many a dashing youth, who spends his evenings at the 
casinos and theatres at the west end of the town, 
performs the same fatal act, with this difference, that 
his soul, not his tongue, is lost. His fascinating pleasures 
are fast destroying him. ITow and then, there comes 
across his vision the woe that looms in the distance ; 
but he cannot identify it with himself, and pursues his 
mad career ; when, suddenly, his guilty delights bring 
him to a stand — his health, his means, and his reputation 
gone ! At once he sinks and dies." 

THiKnLT. — ^Another class of illustrations consists of 
national customs, especially those of ancient or far 
distant people. We all grow up with the erroneous 
idea, that the customs of our own country are common 
to man ; and, therefore, this class of illustration has an 
additional, collateral advantage — it is useful in correcting 
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false impressions of such matters. A teacher would do 
weU to take **Rollia's Ancient History," and to draw 
out of it the singular and surprising customs which 
other nations have adopted. They can often be used, 
with effect, to illustrate practical duties ; and they have 
the advantage, that they are sure to be remembered. 
They can be used as follows : — The teacher, speaking of 
death as the wages of sin, says, — "Undoubtedly the 
dissolution of the mortal frame is at once humiliating, 
paini^ and alarming; but we should moderate those 
emotions, when we consider that we have deserved to 
die. We have to blame no one but ourselves. It was 
a custom of the Ethiopians, that, when a malefactor was 
put to death, he was compelled to execute the sentence 
with his own hands ; teaching us the lesson which the 
prophet Jeremiah also gives us, when he says, — Shall a 
living man complain, a man for the punishment of his 
sin ? " Or, again, when he is representing to the class the 
inevitable influence which their conversation must have 
upon others, either for better or for worse, he may say, 
— **I pray you to beware what advice you tender to your 
companions, in the freedom of social intercourse. Many 
a man has had cause to regret the unintended con- 
sequences of unguarded speeches. It was the custom 
of the ancient Persians, that when anyone offered 
advice to the sovereign, he was placed upon an ingot of 
gold. If it turned out that the advice was wholesome 
and useftd, he was rewarded with the ingot ; if other- 
wise, he was whipped. Be circumspect in your advice." 
FoiTBTHXT. — The next class is that of facts drawn from 
natural phenomena, the animal creation, comparative 
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anatomy, botany, &c. This class is rery effective, and 
illustrations from it can be made exceedingly elegant and 
engaging. The teacher should not only fill his memory 
with natural facts, but collect them "with a particular 
view to the elucidation of principles, so as to have at 
hand a copious stock from which to draw without pre- 
meditation, as they can be thrown in everywhere. As, 
for instance—*' Complain not," says the teacher, " of 
your humble birth and want of means. Every condition 
of life has its advantages, nor is the highest state of 
society free from inconveniences, though dissimilar to 
your own. Behold the feathered tribes ! Have you not 
observed that the singing birds of our own happy land 
are all dressed in sombre hues ? In the tropics, colours 
the most gay and brilliant adorn tl* birds, but they sing 
not.'* Or, in describing the character of a truly devout 
man, the teacher fills up the picture thus : — " How keen 
is his sense of temptation, and how quick is he to avoid 
it ! He tampers not with it ; but, on the principle of the 
Apostle, he avoids the very appearance of evil — detects 
it and shuns it at the same instant. Like the hen : 
to the eye of man there is but a slight difference 
between the fox and the fox-dog ; but the hen never 
mistakes them. The approach of the dog alarms her 
not ; but she is seized with horror the instant that tie 
fox appears." 

The fifth class is the sayings of the wise and clever, 
both among the ancients and the modems. Such choice 
sayings are worth their weight in gold. Thus, the 
teacher, reconmiending the class to guard their reputa- 
tions, strikes out, — ** My young friends, do not disregard 
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the opinions of others respecting you. Let not your 
fair fame be tarnished, but let your life disprove your 
calumniators. It was a remark of Plato, when informed 
that his enemies were circulating a report to his disad- 
vantage, ' I will live so that none shall believe them.' *' 
Again, when urging the young men to make great 
efforts for moral improvement, the teacher might say, — 
** Flatter not yourselves that goodness wiU come of 
itself, or that general measures for the improvement 
of your characters is all that is necessary. Depend 
upon it, that true goodness is attainable only by un- 
dying and scrupulous pains. It was a remark of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, that he never began a picture without 
a determination to make it his best. Noble resolve! 
Adopt it, I pray you. I shall not despair of your 
attainment of distinction, if every action of your life is 
preceded with it." 

Legends may be put down as the sixth class. This 
at first sight may be thought objectionable, but is far 
otherwise. None can dejy that the statements con- 
tained in the legend are false; but that circumstance 
does not detract from the usefulness of the illustration, 
because the want of truth is self-obvious. JSTo one can 
be deceived thereby. On the contrary, the superhuman 
features of the tale heighten the dramatic impression, 
and Serve to fix it on the mind. As, for instance, the 
teacher says, — ** Suffer me to urge upon you a lowly 
estimate of your own personal qualities. Conceit of 
beauty is as siUy as it is injurious. How many fine 
young men have been sacrificed thereby; and how 
many have neglected the cultivation of the noble 
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qualities that adorn and elevate mankind, to addict 
themselves to the frivolous pursuits of foppery and 
dress! You remember the legend. JiTarcissus was 
a beautiful youth, who, being enamoured of his own 
beauty, at which he gazed incessantly in a fountain, 
pined away and was changed into a flower. What 
a descent! — ^Tet not greater than to sink the intellectual 
youth into the flippant fop." " Or again, descanting on 
the attributes of the Deity, and endeavouring to impress 
upon the class the greatness of Grod, the teacher says, — 
'* Well does the sacred poet ask, — 'Who by searching 
can find out God ? ' Not that I would have you avoid 
the search, A more rational and pains-rewarding pur- 
suit cannot be conceived. Study every form of created 
being with prying curiosity; but be careful to enter 
upon the search with a modesty becoming the littleness 
of man's finite comprehension. If there be one fault 
greater than another, it is that which tempts a finite 
being to fancy himself competent to understand the 
infinite. How instructive i^ the legend ! — St. Ambrose 
was once walking upon the sea shore in profound medi- 
tation on the heights and depths of this great pursuit, 
and while unable to fathom the theme, his attention 
was suddenly attracted by a beautiful little girl. He 
stopped to look at the child, and noticed that she had 
in her hand a shell, and with the shell she was catching 
the waters of the ocean. St. Ambrose spoke to her, — 

* Silly. child, what are you about — attempting to put the 
mighty sea into that little shell ? * The child replied, — 

* Silly you may justly call me, but not more so than 
yourself. What are you about but attempting to put 
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into your small and finite mind the boundless idea of 
the great and infinite Deity? ' With these worHs she 
vanished/* 

Setenthlt. — ^Another very charming class of illustra- 
tions can be taken from the arts — both the fine arts and 
the useful arts. Sculpture, painting, and facts regarding 
those and similar arts, are singularly useful as handmaids 
to the inculcation of wisdom. Exemplification would 
be superfluous, were not the fact too obvious, that this 
kiiid of teaching has sunk into painful disuse, and calls 
for revival. The wa;tch is susceptible of great instruction, 
if referred to judiciously, in many ways. The following 
use of it to illustrate regeneration, is singularly enlighten- 
ing. There was once a gentleman who had a watch 
which would not keep time. He took it to a great 
many watch makers, all of whom, on inspection, pro- 
nounced it a perfect specimen of horological art, and 
none could discover the fault. At length it was taken 
to one maker, who, on examining it, perceived that the 
main spring was slightly magnetised ; and he declared 
it necessary to have a new main spring. This was done, 
and the watch went correctly. The teacher, using this 
fact adroitly, improves it to elucidate a doctrine usually 
beyond the reach of illustration, as it is not analogous 
to anything iu nature. He says, — " Thus it is with man. 
His uniform behaviour testifies to some radical defect. 
The moralist would cleanse the iutellectual machine, or 
alter and amend the varied processes of his appetites 
and passions; but, when all is done, he is the same 
man — ^the main spring is at fault. A corrupt and guilty 
bias sways his being. He must be bom again. '* 
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The steam engine is also peculiarly instructive, 
employed in a similar form. Thus, the teacher says, — 
*' Come with me, my Mends, into the factory. Let us 
visit the engine house. Observe the noble, wonderful 
machine — ^the result of the highest stretch of the inven- 
tive powers of man. See the big wheel. Mark th« 
polished brass, the weU-fitted rods, the balled governor, 
the capacious cylinder. But it is all still. Adapted to 
move the heavy cogs, and set in motion the wheels and 
looms, it stands in perfect repose. And why? Because 
the motive power, the impelling power is wanting. 
There is no steam. So it is, my friends,'* tiie teacher 
adds, ** with man. Endowed with capacity for goodness, 
with a mind fit to serve his fellow-men, with a heart 
able to love his Maker, with feet that could run in the 
paths of God's commandments, he still is insensible to 
religious and moral action. He may be pronounced 
nothing better than dead as to the life of God. Let 
but the power be applied — the motive power, God's 
life-giving Spirit — and the whole man becomes an active 
useful agent in the service of his God." 

EiOHTHLY. — The next class is taken from sacred alle- 
gories. These are supplied chiefly from Bunyan's 
inimitable books, which shotdd be studied for the 
purpose of turning them to good account. Perhaps the 
Holy War is preferable to the Pilgrim's Progress for 
the object in view, being more methodical and distinct. 
In fact, it is from beginning to end illustrative. Take a 
single case, as showing the manner in which the whole 
book can be used. The teacher is inculcating purity 
of life, and says — ** Circumspection and watchfulness. 
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my Mends, axe duties imposed upon the pious, and 
the neglect of either is fatal to their religion. When 
once you have made up your minds to decide for Christ, 
you must prepare to carry out a holy resolution for 
spotless and blameless purity. Remember Bunyan's 
exquisite description of the Mansoulians, The town 
had been taken and Emmanuel been admitted as its 
Lord. Hear what the aUegorist says. He represents 
Emmanuel as putting the citizens in Hvery. It was a 
white robe, and it was to be worn every day alike. 
Three expressive injunctions were added. It was on no 
account to be soiled; it was never to be allowed to 
drag on the ground; and it was by no carelessness 
to be lost." 

From the ** Pilgrim's Progress " admirable selections 
may be made, suitable^for the class. There are many ideas 
peculiar to the gospel of Christ, which, although per- 
fectly intelligible to an experienced christian, axe 
understood with great difficulty by a young man badly 
brought up. Bunyan has many sketches which serve to 
make such sentiments plain. Take, for instance, the 
process of divine influence on the soul, or the helps 
grace affords in times of temptation. A teacher may 
talk a long time in common language and fail to make 
it intelligible, till he dispel the obscurity with the light 
of illustration. Thus he says, — "Let us accompany 
Christian to the Interpreter's house, and enter with him 
to the room where the fire blazed against the wall. 
Notice the man standing in the front and trying to 
quench the fire by casting much water upon it. But 
does he succeed ? No; it only grows brighter and hotter. 



■ 
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In Burprise you ask the Interpreter an explanation 
of the mystery. Observe his instructive reply. The 
fire is the grace of God in the human heart. The 
devil is he who is attempting to extinguish it; but 
there stands one unseen behind the wall, who con- 
tinually pours oil upon the flame, and keeps it in a 
blaze. The invisible one is Christ." 

NiNTHLT.-^Another extensive class is taken from 
history, biography, and common anecdotes. These 
must usually be handled differently fix>m the last 
example, as the dramatic form does not suit them. 
The tale must be told simply as a tale ; and its power 
of elucidation must depend upon its adaptation to the 
obscure point, rather than upon the form in which it is 
introduced. Anecdotes are to be told in a class with 
much caution. They often requir^ cutting down to a 
convenient length, and much care is necessary not to 
let the tale engross the attention, and the moral be lost 
beneath it. One or two examples seem required. Sup- 
pose the teacher is trying to show the necessity of a 
penitential spirit in the salvation of the soul. He tella 
a tale. *' A German prince was once visiting the arsenal 
of Toulon, and was told that in compliment to his rank 
he might set free one of the gaUey slaves. Anxious to 
use the privilege weU, he spoke to many of them, and 
asked the cause of theii; punishment. All declared 
it unjust, till he came to one who confessed his sin 
and deplored it, sajdng, 'I acknowledge I deserve to 
be broken on the wheel.' The prince exclaimed, ' This is 
the man I wish to be released ! * " The teacher can then 
add with effect, with ©very eye fixed upon him, *' This, 
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my Mends, is what I said. Is it reasonable to expect 
forgiveness of sin till you feel the burden of it ? Tou 
must repent and make confession. There is no hope 
for you till you do. A sensible prince refused forgive- 
ness to the self-approving galley slaves; and will not 
the Most High as certainly reject the self-righteous? 
Break, oh ! break, ye stubborn hearts ! Let the tear of 
penitence trickle down your cheeks. Your salvation 
hangs on it." 

Again, desirous to explain and improve the teict — 
** immortality is brought to light by the gospel," — the 
teacher says, ** A darkness, as thick as that which hung 
over Egjrpt when doomed to retribution for cruelty to 
Israel, has ever enveloped the tomb of man. Impene- 
trable to himian reason, 4 mystery has overspread the 
destiny of the dead. It is said that the Eomons had 
a practice of lighting up their tombs. In Essex a 
tomb was once opened, when a lamp was found in the 
comer, and a chair near it, indicating the rank of the 
tomb-tenant ; and it is recorded that fifteen hundred years 
afber the death of Tullia, Cicero's daughter, her tomb, 
which was accidentally opened, was found illuminated 
with a lamp. My friends, it was but a glimmering 
light, the rays of which were confined to the catacomb 
walls. But the light Christ sheds upon the grave fallg 
on the vista of eternity. Tou can now stoop, look 
in, and see immortality beyond. The mist of unbelief 
may dim the sight and overspread the eyeball, but faith 
will penetrate the gloomy vault, and discern with clear- 
ness the glory of the scene." 
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The last class is Poetry. — The fondness of the 
young for poetry is sure to make it a welcome medium 
of sacred sentiment ; and why should one so charmiiig 
and refining he neglected in the school of Christ ? It 
would he an ahuse of the art of illustration to introduce 
poetry merely for its heauty. That would serve for 
display only, not for impression. The rule shoul^ be 
scrupulously acted on, never to quote a stanza which 
does not contain a sentiment as useful as the language is 
fine. Thus the teacher, wishing to depict the miseries 
of lost spirits, and to make that theme useful, breaks 
out — **I warn you, young men, that the present is 
the time of hope. Let but some fatal accident befall 
you, or some sharp illness seize you, or a stroke fall upon 
your intellects, and if out of Christ, all is lost for ever. 
Little we know of the bottomless pit; hut that little 
ought, at lecust, to serve as an alarm; shouting and 
crying in our ears — Be quick, repent in time ! Listen 
to the words of Milton. True, his imagination put them 
into the mouth of Satan, but their spirit and bearing 
cannot but be right. Satan exclaims— 

* Me miserable I which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
0, then at last relent: is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 
None left but by submission; and that word, 
Disdain forbids me/ 
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My Mends, you would avoid the bitterness of his 
anguish, then take up the sentiment he disdains. — 
Submit, I pray you, whUe submission is aTailable, and 
escape his doom.'* 

One cautionary remark is called for in closing this 
chapter. Desirable as is the practice now recom- 
mended, it should not be forgotten that to over-iUus- 
f trate is almost as objectionable as to neglect it alto- 

* gether. The guiding rule in determining the frequency 

with which illustrations should be employed, is a strict 
regard to good taste. K the reference is allowable, the 
recourse to illustration should have the same relation to 
language that condiments have to viands — -just enough 
to give them acceptance ; more would spoil the dAign. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW TO MEET THE NATUEAL INCHEDTTLITT OF TOUNG MEN, 
AKD EEMOVE THEIR OBJECTIONS TO CHBISTIAIOTY. 

It may be safely asserted, that at the age referred to 
in this treatise, most young men possess some degree of 
incredulity. The common intercourse of life unavoid- 
ably throws them into contact with persons who either 
reject the Gospel themselves, or are accustomed to 
ridicule it in others. Their curiosity also, and natural 
fondness for amusement, will lead them to the perusal 
of the light literature of the day, in which religion is 
generally identified with hypocrisy. Hence the result 
mentioned. 

This incredulity does not amount to infidelity, properly 
80 called. That unhappy state of mind supposes its 
possessor positively to have made up his mind on the 
subject, and openly to have avowed his scepticism. The 
incredulity in question is rather negative than positive ; 
or in other words, it consists rather in the absence of 
conviction, than in the presence of unbelief. The young 
man is uncertain, — feels his need of further light to 
satisfy him, — ^wavers, — and is ready to reject truth, 
imless some one can arrest him by arguments, at once 
enlightening and convincing. In this state of mind he 
enters the class, objects or acquiesces at random, or 
hardly knows which to do, and becomes a believer or an 
infidel according to what he hears. 
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The writer is folly sensible that in such a case as this, 
the grand point is to bring the young man under the 
influence of convertiQg grace; but at the same time, 
while every means is used to accomplish that desirable 
end, equal pains must be taken to remove the scruples 
of the doubter, and to convince his wavering mind. The 
mode of accomplishing an end so desirable, must occupy 
some space here. Candour requires, in conformity with 
the design of this treatise, that the writer should record 
his own mode of procedure in the case, which, whether 
right or wrong, was the outgrowth of experience. 

The policy of introducing direct arguments on the 
subject of infidelity, or of fixing special lessons respect- 
ing it, is doubtful, at least. Undoubtedly, there have 
been not a few intelligent and educated men who have 
avowed that their belief in Christianity has arisen from 
the perusal of books on the evidences of Christianity, 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, and subjects of a like 
kind ; but this does not appear to be a desirable mode 
of handling the subject in a young men's class. It is 
too scholastic, too pedantic, too formal. It seems to 
convey a sort of tacit confession that there is, after all, 
some reason to doubt the truth of Christianity, and that 
it is necessary to defend it by having recourse to long 
and abstract argumentation. It is also unsatisfactory 
as a sacred exercise : too unprofitable, to use a common 
but expressive term. It is a kind of wasteful expenditure 
of precious moments, too limited in themselves, and too 
fleeting, to be expended in wordy debate. Were the 
young men an assembly of professed infidels, perhaps 
such lessons might be advisable, just because they would 
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not assent to any statements in favonr of Christianity 
without debating them; but with young men whose 
objection to revelation goes no farther than a sense oi 
doubt, and desire for further light, it is manifestly 
injudicious. It is like the case of some preachers who 
are frequently deliyering discourses to a congregation of 
professed Christians on such subjects, where every pious 
person inwardly regrets the wasted opportunity and 
mentally exclaims, ** This is all very weU, but who 
doubts it ? " 

A teacher of young men will find it better to under- 
mine the natural incredulity of his disciples. This he 
can do by labouring to dispossess their minds of prejudice, 
little by little, and by creating a favourable regard for 
the tenets of Christianity, one by one, without appearing 
to intend it, or even allowing the young men to perceive, 
that in assenting to the sentiments delivered they are 
virtually yielding their convictions to the force of 
Christian truth. The effort of the teacher should be, to 
take down in detail the foundation and pillars of false- 
hood, that the superstructure may tumble to the ground 
for want of the necessary props. To divest the idea of 
figure, he should study to remove by gradual processes, 
the multiform objections which ill-informed minds often 
feel to the Bible and its contents, that when the subject 
of infidelity is subsequently introduced in any form, it 
may fail to secure assent and approval, because the 
objections on which it is based have been indirectly 
removed, without being noticed at the time. "With this 
view the following suggestions are offered. 

A great deal of consequence is attached to the 
doctrines of geology by most young men of the present 
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age ; and they in particular who have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading that strange and ugly book, the 
** Vestiges of Creation/* are greatly taken with the 
subject, and disposed to call in question the truthfulness 
of the Bible, because these theories appear to be 
inconsistent with the statements contained in it. It is 
a matter of primary importance, therefore, that a person 
who undertakes a class of this kind should not only 
have read somewhat extensively on the subject, but 
that he shaLL have made up his mind respecting it. He 
must even go beyond that, and thoughtfully decide how 
he will handle the matter in the class — ^that is to say — 
whether he will deny the science altogether, or, acknow- 
ledging it, attempt to reconcile it with Biblical state- 
ments of natural philosophy, or what else. 

In the class under description, the teacher confessed 
a general belief in the science of geology, which, as 
explained by the best modem geologists, appears incon- 
trovertible ; but he denied the deductions drawn from 
the science, which go by the name of the development 
theory, in toto, as absurd, irrational, and improved. 

The great stumblingblock with young men whose 
natural incredulity has not been removed, is the appa- 
rent discrepancy which exists between some of the 
doctrines of geology and the statements of Scripture. 
This discrepancy is considered as fatal to the inspira- 
tion of the sacred penmen, who are held responsible for 
perfect accuracy in all descriptions of natural pheno- 
mena. This is a subject of the highest importance to the 
teacher of an adult class, because great numbers of 
young men have gone off into infidelity upon it ; and it 
becomes a serious question how to meet the case. 
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The best course to be taken, and the only true and 
satisfactory course, is to decline all attempts to reconcile 
these discrepancies. Whenever they are pointed out, 
the teacher should quietly observe that he perceives the 
difference. If asked to justify it, the only convincing 
reply that can be given to .an incredulous young man, 
is that geology is a modem science, wholly differing 
from the cosmogonies of the ancients, which, in fact, 
differed widely from one another according to time and 
locality ; that the writers of Scripture naturally enter- 
tained the opinions of their contemporaries on subjects 
relating to natural philosophy; that any differences 
which exist between the philosophy of the two periods 
can in no way invalidate the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; that, in short, the Bible is not intended to teach 
principles of science, but that it is a book containing 
revelations of God to man respecting religion and 
himself. 

This line of reply will no doubt be objected to by 
many, who will decline to admit that any material 
difference exists between Biblical statements of natural 
phenomena and modem theories. They would there- 
fore prefer to justify the Scripture account of such 
things, and to reconcile them with the discoveries 
of modem science. If a teacher think fit to take that 
course, let him well study the points involved in the 
matter, and fortify himself on all sides. One thing he 
must not do. His credit as a teacher, and his influence 
with the class forbid it. He must never say a single 
thing which is not perfectly convincing, first to his own 
mind, and then to that of his hearers. !No seeming 
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advantage must ever tempt him to wear away the 
obvious meaning of a passage ^of Scripture in order 
to adapt it to the theory he advocates. Every attempt 
to throw dust into the mental eye of his class is 
culpable in the highest degree. If he has anything 
convincing to say, let him say it. If not, candour and 
truth require i^t he should leave the discrepancy 
where he finds it, and allow the young men to think 
for themselves. 

Whichever of the two courses now mentioned is 
preferred, the writer has little doubt, that to decline all 
attempt to reconcile discrepancies between Bible philo- 
sophy and that which is modem, is most likely to 
remove the natural incredulity of the young men. 
l^en once the difference is allowed, and the divinity 
of the Bible hdld to be intact notwithstanding, the 
spirit of opposition is silenced. They cease to regard 
the discrepancies as a matter of any consequence. The 
spirit of cavilling vanishes, the mind is relieved of a 
burden, and the obvious candour of the instructor wins 
for him credit and belief; and a favourable way is 
opened in the mind of the disciple for the reception of 
truths incontestably divine ; whereas, on the other hand, 
when the teacher insists upon the real accordance of 
Scripture texts with modem discoveries, the spirit of 
hostility is kindled. The young man picks holes in 
everything that is said. Where he is not convinced, he 
feels angry with the teacher for what he thinks an 
attempt to impose upon his credulity, and he secretly 
strengthens himself in a pugnacious rejection of 
Scripture truth altogether. 



L\ 
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Allied to the subject just mentioiiedy yet diffeiing 
from it in some particulars, is that of the contradictioiis 
and incongruous statements of facts which are found in 
the Bible. Young men of an incredulous turn of mind 
seize upon such passages with surprising dexterity, and 
continually astonish the teacher by pointing out to him 
irregularities and contradictions, the yery existence of 
which he would have denied if he ha^been asked about 
them. These contradictions, like the discrepancies in 
science, are laid hold of as fatal to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. It is of essential consequence that the 
teacher should act wisely in reference to these contra- 
dictions, otherwise he may be grieved, too late, to 
perceiye a growing spirit of incredulity in his class. 
• Exactly the same line of action is desirable as«to 
these contradictions as was recommended above. They 
should be allowed, and the divinity of the Scriptures 
held intact notwithstanding. 

This course will probably be objected to, as a re- 
linquishment of the inspiration of the Scriptures. This 
is not the case. On the contrary, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is more sincerely believed, and their contents 
more cheerfully adopted, when the stumblingblock 
referred to is removed. The mind is again relieved of 
an intolerable load, and truth gains admittance in 
consequence. 

Undoubtedly the inspiration of the Scriptures is 
impugned by admitting the existence of inconsistencies 
and contradictions, if by the term is meant every word 
and sentence of the authorised English Bible, as now 
circulated. But for a teacher to adopt that line of 
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axgament is impossible. In the first place it is un- 
tenable ; andy in the second, it would involve him in so 
many difficiQties, and throw him upon the horns of so 
many dilemmas, that it woidd not be at aU surprising if 
the chief part of his class went off into infidelity. No 
person accustomed to study works of Kblical literature 
will take such ground. To do so he must be prepared 
to show that the English Bible is, word for word, a 
perfect interpretation of the inspired originals, — that 
the authorised copy is, ipso facto, an interpretation of 
the identical one written by the several authors, and 
that in its transmission by the copyists, through the 
period of 2000 and 2500 years, it has, in no case, 
suffered verbal alteration or injury. 

There can be no doubt of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and that God has spoken by the prophets 
and apostles, and His own Son, to man ; but, in defend- 
ing that indubitable doctrine, it is not necessary to 
claim for the Bible more than the Bible claims for itself. 
The book itself has not been free from the incon- 
veniences of transmission, and the imperfection of 
transcription; and to deny the inevitable result — a 
certain extent of error, is only to necessitate incredulity, 
and to pave the way for ultimate rejection and disdain. 

There are a great number of texts in the Bible, and 
especially the Old Testament, which prove stumbling- 
blocks to yoimg men, not yet of decided minds. These 
texts differ much in their kind. Some are so obscure 
as to convey little or no meaning. Some are offensive 
to modem modes of expression, and appear indelicate in 
language at least. Some appear to justify usages 
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which the general scope of the volume condemns. Of 
the first kind might be mentioned many from the 
Psalms and Prophets. Of the second, the tale of Noah 
and his sons. Of the third, the vow of Jephthah and 
its consequences. It is rather unfortunate, but somehow 
or other yoimg men make a great deal of such things, 
and, on discovery of any such passage, it is seized hold 
of, and held up as a difficulty. The religion of the 
Bible is held by them answerable for everything in the 
Bible, and, imless such passages can be explained or 
justified, it goes far to damage the impression produced 
by many previous injunctions. It may be added that 
such small objectionable points are more likely to be 
remembered than a great deal of sound convincing 
matter. On this accoimt a teacher will confer in- 
valuable benefit on the young men under his influence 
if, by study, he can readily clear up such difficulties, 
and throw light upon them. He may thereby save 
some from entangling themselves in the snares of 
scepticism, and win for the divine word that reputation 
it confessedly deserves. There are few passages of this 
kind which are not susceptible of satisfactory elucida- 
tion. The labours of learned men in modem times 
have afforded facilities to clear them up to so great an 
extent, that diligence alone is required to enable a 
faithful teacher to get knowledge enough ^ the 
purpose. Where a teacher has acquired the knowledge 
df the original Scripture languages, by means of a copy 
always at hand he can generally conquer the difficulties 
that are started, and satisfy the doubting mind. 
Thousands of these difficulties wiU disappear by th« 
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substitution of a different word. Some are struck out 
as interpolations of the dark ages. Others wiU assume 
sense by the rejection of the italics, and a partial 
re-arrangement of the phraseology. Where no sense 
can be discovered, the young men will be satisfied with 
a candid teacher, if he confess his inability to perceive 
the meaning, and express a disposition to defer his 
explanation tiU further knowledge has enlightened hm 
on the subject. 

It is hardly possible, in a' class of any extent, to 
avoid the occasional introduction of sentiments of 
decidedly infideHo tendency. Shoidd this occur, it 
becomes a question whether the teacher should permit 
the discussion of such topics or not ; and if not, how 
it is to be avoided. Experience proves that such 
discussions are wholly inadmissible. They should not 
be allowed on any account. Where the teacher acts 
upon the plans suggested in a former chapter, there is 
no difficulty in prohibiting them. If the subject has 
not been introduced by the teacher, and if he watch- 
fully disallows the occurrence of irrelevant matter, he 
constantly retains the power of stopping anything 
of the sort. The young man is necessarily breaking 
a well-known rule of the class, and the teacher has 
nothing to do but to call his attention to the irre- 
gularity by saying, — "That subject is not before the 
class; please speak to the point," — and the discussion 
is frustrated. It may be said that such a course would 
be considered uncandid and painful. I^ot so; if the 
teacher act upon the rule mentioned in every other 
case, which he ought to do. But whether that be so or 
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not, it makes no difference. Discussions of a directly 
infidel character must be stopped. The minds of the 
other young men are not to be polluted by having 
to listen to arguments such as some sceptics have 
advanced in their publications and lectures. Every- 
thing of the sort must be excluded by a strong exercise 
of authority, as matter utterly unfit for a sacred class. 

There is still one subject remaining that requires 
notice, because it often serves to strengthen the ten- 
dency to unbelief in young men. A teacher who 
encourages free interrogatories, wiU be much plagued 
with a class of questions obtruding themselves, relating 
to moral evil and its introduction into the world. 
If there is one subject which more than any other 
requires judgment to handle, it is this ; because almost 
every imaginable reply is open to objection. Nor 
shoidd this fact create surprise. The whole subject 
* is confessedly beyond the capacity of man to under- 
stand. He searches in vain to discover principles by 
which to arrive at safe conclusions on it. When, 
therefore, he is asked such questions as these: — '* Who 
is the author of moral evil? " '* Why has the Almighty 
suffered sin to enter into the world?" and so on, it 
becomes a question of great importance how to reply. 
The best course to be taken, undoubtedly, is to 
decHne to answer the interrogatives at all. ** Eeally I 
do not know," is the best answer. It is best in point 
of fact, because it is true. It is best in point of policy, 
because it checks the spirit of incredulity which gave it 
birth. The questioner anticipates a sort of argumenta- 
tive triumph. He awaits an answer with a fancied 
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certainty that by a little dexterity he can prove it 
inadmissible, and he is disappointed. ITothing comes 
of the question, and the subject drops. But this is not. 
all. A remark or two from the teacher will open the 
eyes of the questioner and satisfy his incredulous mind. 
The teacher says, *' You ask me to give reasons why 
the Most High has done this and not done that. It is 
thoughtlessness which prompts the question. Into the 
inscrutable counsels of the Deity you and I can never 
penetrate. Were I to dare to profess an acquaintance 
with the intentions of God, on sober reflection, you 
would yourself condenm my egregious presumption." 
Such a reply will commend itself to an ingenuous 
young man, who only requires the idea to be pointed 
out to him in order to see its force. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE TBEATMENT OF THE CIASS ; OTCLXIDINO HEMAILKS 
ON FEIVOLITT AND THE 8EKI0-C0MIC. 

The treatment of the class, as well as the behaviour of 
the teacher towards the members of it, demands some 
separate consideration. On the introduction of the 
young people, especially when they are advanced firom 
other sections of the school, they are generally still in 
their ** teens." Hitherto, therefore, they have been 
but boys, and treated as such. The step that raises 
them to a senior class is an ascent to manhood, and the 
elevation is at once fraught with interest, and pregnant 
with solicitude. To throw off the boy and put on the 
man, is one of the most serious acts in the life of a 
human being. It involves, to a great extent, the 
formation of the future character, and the assumption 
of its distinguishing features. What sort of a man the 
boy wiU change to, in the case before us, depends, not 
a little, upon the treatment he meets with in the class 
to which he is introduced. To become a christian, 
depends upon the grace of God. To become a christian 
gentleman depends upon the education he receives, and 
the example of his teacher and associates. 

When the teacher watchfully enforces the observance 
of the rules of courtesy, exhibits neatness in his own 
personal attire, and is imitated by the elder and more 
respectable of the class, displays the grace of meekness 
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in his own conduct, and insists on it in others, manifests 
a becoming regard for sacred things and places, and puts 
out of countenance every slight put upon them, there 
will be little occasion for fault-finding or individnal 
reproof. The common law of human existence which 
prompts to imitation, will gradually effect the trans- 
mutation from the boy to the man, and from the 
troublesome lad to the well-behaved young gentleman. 
The change will be more and more apparent daily, in 
appearance, conversation, and conduct. He will do as 
the rest do, and especially will he catch the manners 
and habits of his chosen instructor. 

In a large class, well conducted, there is little fear of 
the prevalence of levity and frivolity. If it is difficult 
to avoid these faults in a small class, the remedy con- 
sists in multiplying the members. Frivolity is best put 
out of countenance by the presence of a number of 
sedate seniors. To reprove a young man before others 
is exceedingly undesirable. Almost any practice is 
preferable. It weakens his self-respect, a quality to be 
fostered at the peculiar time of life now reached. In 
the presence of a large class, a great proportion of whom 
are well-behaved, it is better to suffer a little frivolity 
than to reprove it; trusting to time and example to 
remove the tendency. 

Yet it will happen occasionally that a young person 
is slow to cast aside his boyish tricks, and when tall 
enough to be a man he still acts the boy. In such an 
obstinate case, it may become necessary for the teacher 
to put a stop to it with pointed and stem reproof ; and 
where he has the countenance of the major portion of 
the class, the act is not difficult. The writer remembers 
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an inBtance which, will explaia his meaning and illustrate 
his recommendations better than words. Complaint 
was made to him out of the class, that some young 
person had been using his propensity for drawing upon 
the inside covers of one of the bibles. The book 
was. shown to him, but all attempts to discover the 
aggressor proved abortive. On the Sunday following, 
after the lesson was finished, the teacher addressed the 
class as foUows, accompanying the speech with indignant 
tones of voice and a stern countenance: — "My young 
Mends, I have been given to understand that one of 
you has so far forgotten his sense of propriety, as to 
draw human heads in, one of the bibles. I know not 
who it is ; but I beg him distinctly to understand that 
any tom-foolery of that sort will not be tolerated here. 
We do not want skeleton jackets in this class f Utters J; 
it is intended for tail-coated men. If the young person 
wants to act the part of a skeleton jacket, let hini go 
into the school and sit down among the skeleton jackets. 
fSuppreBsed laughter.) If he cannot behave himself 
like a man and a gentleman, the sooner he takes him- 
self off the better." f Cheer » J There was no more 
drawing in the bibles. 

With the view to draw forth the manly qualities, 
and to foster behaviour becoming men, it is wise to 
adopt the practice of speaking of the young men imder 
the appellation, *'Mr.;" as for instance, when two or 
more happen to speak at the same moment, the teacher 
should call upon one of them by name, — ** Mr. Wilkin- 
Bon." With the same view he should not only address 
the others with the same title, no matter of what age 
they are, but he should also carefully observe that each 
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party who endeavoured to speak with Mr. WiUdnson 
should be called on before any new speaker is allowed 
to address the class. Let not this be thought a slight 
matter. Nothing can be slight which tends to form the 
manners or the mind of opening manhood. 

At the same time, it is, perhaps, objectionable to 
speak to the young men with the appellation in ques- 
tion ; because it is desirable to preserve the familiarity 
of Mendship a little. With this view it is advisable 
to address them with the christian name, aa far as 
known, as for instance : '* James, did you wish to say 
anything?*' indicating the particular "James" with the 
eye alone ; always taking care that the countenance of 
the teacher is radiant with kindness. 

One material part of the duty of a teacher of young 
men occurs out of the circle of the class, and on other 
days than that of meeting. The association springing 
from the class in the case of most of its members, will 
not be limited to the class-room. They are sure to 
cultivate the personal friendship of their instructor, and 
to seek his company and conversation elsewhere. This 
feature of the acquaintance is not the least important 
part of it ; and there can be no doubt that it is not the 
least delightftd to a sensitive and obliging man. A 
teacher must therefore cultivate this acquaintance. It 
can be done most easily in connection with another 
branch of the claas arrangements, to be adverted to in 
the ensuing chapter. It is sure to be fostered by 
domiciliary visits on the part of many of the young 
men, who will be anxious to avail themselves of the 
counsel and guidance of their friend — affectionately 
looking up to him as their second brother. At times 
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these occasions of consoltatioii will arise from queetioiis 
somewhat perplexing and unexpected. They will ask 
his advice as to the wisdom or folly ot certain steps in 
life ; as for instance, the abandonment of oae sitaation 
with a view to improvement of pecnniary advantages, for 
another, less eligible, perhaps, for sacred privileges. The 
great question of emigration will be sometimes among 
the points of consultation; and not unfrequently the 
more delicate bnt not less int«resting enquiry — the 
choice of a companion for life. All snch things not only 
cause some degree of solicitude and thougiit requiring 
prudence and knowledge of the world, but sometimes 
they lay on the teacher a tax — a tax on hia time, and 
occasionally a tax on his influence. But let it be under- 
stood that the intercourse thus arising is a necessary 
and constituent part of the teacher's duties : and as it 
affords valuable opportunities to benefit his charge, it 
shoiild be cultivated with sedulous care, and ufied with 
conscientious disinterestedness. 

In all coses, both in the class-room and out of it, the 
teacher should treat the young men as on an equality 
with himself, no matter what dissimilarity may exist in 
station or in age. He must not assume the airs of a 
schoolmaster in the class ; or behave with a haughty 
air, or a supercilious patronizing style of intercourse out 
of it. Everything approaching to an ungracious re- 
ception at homo, would neutralize his politeness and 
liiitiiility i:i the class. It would lay the seeds of ill-will 
unil i'(jrili.inpt in the observant youth which would act 
imtiivouralily on the formation of his character. If tlie 
two moet imcidentally in the street, the teacher must 
shake hands, no matter if broad cloth and velvet an 
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brought into contact with fustian and cord. TJncleanli- 
ness alone is an excuse for avoidance : and that is a faiQt 
which might remind the teacher that in his instructions 
he had overlooked a simple, but by no means au unim- 
portant branch of physical education. 

In the treatment of a class of young men, it becomes 
imperative that the teacher should form some definite 
opinions on the subject of laughter. He will require to 
know how far it is wise in himself to excite the risible 
faculties of the young men, or if excited by others, how 
he may repress the undue use of them, or how he may 
turn the natural burst of pleasantry, which will occur 
at times, whether he like it or not, to the best account. 
Some sedate and pious persons will wonder how such a 
question can be raised at aU. They will conclude in a 
moment that it is exceedingly wrong to suffer pleasantry 
in a religious class ; and therefore that the only thing to 
be done, is to forbid it with stem and positive cammands. 
But yet the matter may be worth enquiring into, not- 
withstanding. On a primd facie view of the subject, 
looking at it with a philosophical eye, one woidd be 
disposed to conclude, that as the almighty Creator has 
seen fit to implant in the human constitution a common 
tendency to laughter, he has connected therewith some 
salutary design, and that the exercise of the faculty 
ought not to be looked upon as a fault. Undoubtedly 
this view of the subject is the most natural ; and ex- 
perience gives confirmation to it. It is the abuse of 
laughter, not its use, that is to be condemned. Its use 
is even salutary under due correction and guidance. 

It will not perhaps be denied, that many men who 
are marked for solemnity of demeanour are the most 
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easily excited to laughter. Instances wiU occur to the 
reader sufficiently numerous to establish the curious 
fact. One instance of this kind, in particular, occurs to 
the writer's mind, and as the young man has been sum- 
moned to his long home by that fatal epidemic which has 
ushered so many into another world, — ^the cholera, his 
name may be mentioned. It was * * Beni amin Franklin, ' ' 
a young man known as a champion for the truth in the 
printing office where he worked, and as a pattern of 
filial piety also. Let but a word drop from any member 
of the class derogatory of the gospel, and Eenjamin 
Franklin was sure to follow hinn up with sledge-hammer 
words and indignant looks, repelling the sentiment. 
Oh ! his devotion was of God — ^his short career an 
indubitable testimony to his sincerity and wann-hearted 
zeal. Yet it is remarkable that this young man, though 
the most solemn in the class, had ever on his lips a 
gentle laugh. It was more than a smile^— more than a 
titter : it cannot be denied — ^it was a laugh. 

There are three rules which it may be well to act 
upon in respect to the subject now under consideration. 
First, never to suffer laughter at all, if excited by 
objects in the room. Secondly, to check, instanter, 
any laughter which follows a sentiment not in itself 
ridiculous. Thirdly, to allow a laugh which fairly 
arises from a remark really laughable. 

A breach of the first rule would often happen by the 
occurrence of trifles. This is a fault which cannot be 
tolerated. The second sometimes occurs when a sudden 
outburst strangely follows some remark, solemn enough 
in itself, but having some ludicrous bearings. This is a 
mistake, and requires the sharp reproof— *< What are 
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you laiigliing at ? Fools only laugh without a cause." 
The third is an excellence, and may be turned to 
valuable account by a sHLfdl teacher. 

It is remarkable that a mirth-creating observation will 
often serve to produce the most impressive solemnity; as 
for instance, when speaking of repentance, the teacher 
says — "My Mends, the efficacy of prayer depends upon 
the spirit with which it is uttered. A broken heart is 
an indispensable accompaniment. Let me refer you to 
the allegorist. He describes the Mansoulians as sending 
a petition to Shaddai, who rejected it. Why ? Because, 
although brought in by Mr. Eepentemce, he was not 
accompanied in his mission by one Mr. Wet Eyes." It 
is impossible to suppress a sudden outburst at the first 
utterance of this illustration among young people ; but 
afterwards, when it has subsided, a few touching 
sentiments arising out of it will rivet the attention, and 
throw over every coimtenance the shade of tenderness 
and compunction. 

Some will say, that mirth-inspiring illustrations, if 
admissible in daily education, are quite exceptionable on 
the Lord's day. Certainly they should not be carelessly 
or intentionally introduced: yet if, at times, they do 
come into the mind, and find their way out at the lips, 
no great harm can result if the teacher has wit enough 
to give them a serio-comic turn. They have at least 
one marked advantage ; they fix the accompanying sen- 
timent indelibly on the hearer's mind. The serio-comic 
is a form of iilstruction of imusual power in the hands 
of some men. There have been preachers eminent for 
it, and they have ranked among the most useful of their 
profession. Many of their serio-comic remarks are 
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handed about the churches to this day ; and however 
objectionable they may appear to some, their influence 
is felt long after the ordinary remarks of common 
preachers are buried in oblivion. 

Should a teacher in his discretion think proper to 
adduce serio-comic ideas, it is best to embody them in 
anecdotes — ^thus ; the teacher says — I have read an 
anecdote which illustrates my meaning. " At a country 
farm house a chimney Sweep was once sent for to sweep 
a chimney, and was sent up into the hay-loft to sleep. 
In the middle of the night he was awoke by the entrance 
of two thieves, who proceeded to romove the hay and to 
cart it. At last one said to the other, I wish we had a 
third hand to hold the candle. Up started the simple 
urchin from the hay, and grinning through his smutty 
face, exclaimed, 'Here, give us the candle; I'll hold 
it.* Frightend to death at the fiend-like vision, off they 
started, leaving cart and all." It is so, my friends. 
Guilt makes cowards of us all. If you carry within 
yourselves a guilty conscience, it will make you start in 
alarm at the whistling wind, or the motion of a leaf. 
It will haunt you through life, magnify every danger, 
disturb your midnight slumbers, make you hang down 
your head like a bulrush, embitter your existence, and 
drive you to acts your sense of right condemns. Oh ! 
suffer me to intreat you, keep your conscience clean.*' 

The grand point to be attained in reference to the 
ludicrous, is, not to prevent the natural ebullition of 
buoyant spirits, but to over-ride it, to seize hold of it, 
and by its means to convey impression. The speaker 
should enter by the gush of hilarity into the chambers 
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of the mind, and when there, keep possession for the 
hallowed ends of instruction and conviction. 

Some observations were offered in a previous chapter 
on the control a teacher should have over the class con- 
versation. An. observation or two may here be added 
on the control he must exercise over the young men 
themselves. His control should be perfect. He ought 
to hold the reins with a firm hand, and never for one 
moment suffer them to be wrested from him, or allow 
them to drop. Yet his control must not be overbearing, 
dictatorial, or petulant, subject to fits and starts, now 
exaggerated into tyranny, and then sinking into subser- 
viency. It must be firm, indomitable, equable, mild, 
and engaging. It is of no use for a man to occupy the 
position in question, who cannot exercise an irresistible 
influence over a number of men. All Sunday school 
teachers are fully aware that some men possess the tact 
of controlling a school, as it were, by instinct. They 
put forth their inexplicable power, and use it effectively 
with scarcely any apparent effort. Others never can 
acquire it, no matter how loudly they bawl, or what 
threats they use. The c6ntrol required for young men 
differs from that now mentioned, but the same talent is 
needed. The young men themselves will not object to 
see their teacher capable of using his official right to 
authority and showing himself the master of them all. 
On the contrary, they will be glad of it as a security for 
the peace and good order of the class. They will praise 
his firmness, though they themaelves ate pinioned and 
restrsdned thereby. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ON" MTTTUAL INSTRTJCTION SOCIETIES, AS STJPPLEMENTABT 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL SBHIOR CLASSES. 

In connection with the class which the writer con- 
ducted, there was a Mutual Initruction Society. It 
was set on foot hy the young men themselyes, and it 
proved so eminently useful, and so worthy of imitation, 
as to entitle it to an extended description in this place. 
It was connected with the school only so far as that it 
was an adjunct of the class, and its members were 
strictly limited to the class. Its afEairs were solely 
managed by itself; yet it was considered indispensable 
that eyerything said or done in it should be accordant 
with the spirit and designs of the school ; and any act 
which might have occurred inconsistent therewith, 
could have been commented upon and objected to by 
the school committee. 

TKe society met once a wee^, at eight o'clock in the 
evening, in the vestry, at the chapel, which was kindly 
allowed by the deacons of the church ; a small gratuity 
only being reserved for the chapel keeper for attendance. 

In this society the teacher of the yoimg men's class 
held no official appointment ; nor was he, in any shape, 
its conductor. He was a member only, and had a vote 
and a voice in its direction equally with the rest, but 
in no way beyond. "WTiat control he might have had 
in the Sunday class, in this amounted only to influence. 
He attended all its meetings ; took a lively interest in 
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all affairs relating to the society and its studies ; and 
in turn he wrote or spoke like the others, hut as a 
student only, not as a teacher. 

There was a small pecuniary subscription, sixpence 
a quarter, required for membership; just enough to 
cover the insignificant cost of the society's existence; 
but there were no fines; nor were the names of the 
members called oyer or taken down on the occasions 
of meeting. 

The officers of the society were three : — ^the treasurer, 
the chairman, and the secretary. The first was ap- 
pointed once a year by the votes of the members, and 
the suffirages of the electors were protected by ballot. 
The secretary was chosen for the same period of time, 
and by the same form. His duties embraced pretty 
nearly all the official business of the society. He kept 
the minute book and the pecuniary accounts; wrote 
out copies of the quarterly programme; received the 
subscriptions and handed them over to the treasurer. 
The chairman was appointed quarterly. This officer 
was possessed of a kind of triune existence. Instead of 
one chairman for the quarter of the year, occurring in 
the interval of the quarterly business meetings, the 
society elected three, one for each month ; and in case 
of the unavoidable absence of the proper monthly chair- 
man, one of the others took his place. At the quarterly 
meeting for business, which took place at the commence- 
ment of the usual quarters, a programme was agreed 
to, arranging the matters which should be attended to 
on each successive day of meeting. On this occasion the 
accounts were read, the officers chosen, rules made, and 
the essayist and chief speakers appointed for the time. 
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The following is a brief sketch of the way in which 
the society attempted to cany out its purposes ; and the 
account will sufficiently serve to explain and elucidate 
the design of the institution : — 

One evening was appropriated to a meeting for prayer. 
On this occasion, in addition to the sacred singing and 
two or three devotional exercises by the young men 
themselves, or so many of them as were of a decided 
character, or who were sufficiently devout, some one 
young man was appointed to deliver a religious address. 
This he was at liberty to read jfrom a paper he had him- 
self prepared, or to deliver it extemporarily, or rather, 
as he had arranged it in his own thoughts; or to give 
what he had learned by heart, if he considered that 
mode preferable to the others. 

Occasionally an evening was devoted to a familiar 
study of English grammar, when the examples of the 
several rules of syntax were generally taken from papers 
or books of an interesting or comic character, so as to 
throw into the study some degree of pleasantry. It 
must, however, be confessed that these evenings were 
not altogether successful. The objection was, that they 
unavoidably exposed the grammatical ignorance of such 
members as were indifferently educated. In course of 
time, therefore, they were discontinued. 

On other occasions, an evening was appropriated 
to a conversation on some science or art. On this 
occasion, some young man read a paper on the subject, 
which he had himself written. Questions thereon were 
afterwards proposed, and any one delivered his opinion 
on the matter. At times, one of them would read a 
paper on the art in which he was employed in business, 
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describing the processes of its manipnlation, or giving 
details of trade of wliicli his situation gave him ex- 
clusive knowledge. These latter occasions were both 
pleasing aud useful ; but as to science, that was found 
to fail. The scientific knowledge possessed by the 
members generally, was too limited for conversation, 
and the papers read would commonly consist but of 
little more than quotations from authors whose writings 
were accessible to all in the class library. 

On other occasions, evenings were appropriated to 
what was called " a Eeview of Books." This mode of 
spending the time was highly popular and successful; 
and it cau be recommended for adoption in similar classes. 
The idea was taken from some account of a society of 
ladies in the country, who were said to have adopted it, 
or something similar to it. Two young men were 
appointed for the evening. One of them got up and 
stated the name of some book which he had been lately 
reading. First, he gave a succinct account of the book 
j and its contents, and then followed it up by delivering 

his opinions as to its merits. At the close of his obser- 
vations, all were at liberty to speak upon the subject. 
Some had read the book themselves, and, it may be, 
entertained quite a different opinion of its worth. They 
gave their opinion, and discussion would ensue of a 
useful character. Others had not read the book, but 
they could form some ideas about it from the description 
of those who had. "When the time had expired, the 
second young man rose, and did the same in relation to 
any book he had been reading. There were many 
advantages arising from this exercise ; and it was not 
the least that it gave opportunity to ascertain the 
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reading taste of the class, and afforded the wise and 
good a favourable opportunity to condemn certain classes 
of books, and to recommend others. 

Some evenings were entirely devoted to elocution, a 
species of engagement singularly pleasing and attractive 
to young men. On these occasions no persons were 
appointed to learn pieces with a view to recital, but any 
one rose who pleased, and afber announcing the title of 
the piece he intended to give, and its author, he com- 
menced the recitation. When he had done, it was 
open to the whole meeting to examine and criticise 
the performance. A member who had detected any 
erroneous pronunciation, or incorrect accent or em- 
phasis, pointed out the fault. Some would object to the 
monotony of the recital, or to its unnecessary violence. 
Others thought the personal attitude of the speaker 
ungraceful, or his action wrong. Others criticised the 
criticisms, and the party himself was allowed, at the 
close of the short discussion, to reply to the* objectors. 
This was usually done with modesty, either acknow- 
ledging the correctness of the suggestions, or attempting 
to confate them. 

The major part of the evenings was occupied with 
essays, and discussions upon their contents. At the 
business meetings, the young men in turn were called 
upon to select a theme on which to write. "When 
announced, balloting papers were famished to the 
members present, and the approval or disapproval of 
the subject taken by vote. On approval, a day was 
fixed for the reading, and two other persons were 
appointed to follow the essayist by speeches, so that 
the discussion might be fairly introduced. The essays 
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usually occupied about twenty minutes or half an hour, 
and the rest of the sitting was spent by speeches on 
the theme. On interesting occasions the debate was 
adjourned, but owing to the practical difficulty of finding 
' a night for the adjournment, where a fixed programme 
was used, adjournments were found inconvenient and 
unadvisable. The subjects of the essays were not limited 
to moral or religious topics. Anything improviDg was 
admitted. The general rule which regulated the 
reception of a theme was, that it should not be incon- 
sistent with the place of meeting. 

Twice a year the society held an evening soiree. This 
entertainment was a source of immense pleasure to the 
young men, who spared no pains in its preparation ; and 
it never failed to secure the patronage and countenance 
of the friends and well-wishers of the society. These 
meetings were held, usually, in the large convenient 
room in which the Sunday class assembled. Admission 
was by tickets ; each member being entitled to two or 
' three. Tea was provided for about one hundred and 
fifty persons : and not the slightest difficulty was ever 
found in the gathering of that number. The only 
embarrassment felt was the necessity of limiting the 
supply of tickets, and closing the doors against super- 
abundant applicants. After tea, the young men who 
5 were to take part in the evening exercises, occupied 
In' seats on a platform, elevated above the audience. The 
t teacher of the senior class usually occupied the chair. 
f Afljr prayer and singing, an essay was read. Abput 
H six speakers followed, and the essayist replied. Eefresh- 
^•' ments were then handed round to the company assembled j 
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and after ten minntes intermission, about a dozen 
yo^lng men recited poetical pieces, before agreed upon 
and privately rehearsed. Another sacred song- and 
prayer terminated the meeting precisely at ten o'clock. 

These detaild are given at length, on the supposition 
that -they may be useftd as hints for the formation of 
similar societies. An adult class in a Sunday school is 
not complete without having allied to it a society of this 
kind. While the exercises of the Lord's day are 
expressly intended for sanctifying purposes, a collateral 
effect of them is to open the minds of the young men, 
and to create and foster a thirst for mental improvement. 
This thirst must be satisfied in some form or other. It 
is not safe for the teacher to neglect to provide for it, 
because the result would be, that the young men would 
form themselves into a society of this kind, and meet at 
some coffee house in the neighbourhood ; or else they will 
attach themselves to some othey institution, analogous in 
object, but objectionable to a religious person. In either 
case, the good effected on the Lord's day' stands a chance 
of being neutralised in the week, by an association 
wholly inimical to the teacher's principles and wishes. 

It may be thought, especially by men who in their 
own early years knew nothing of societies of this kind, 
that it is wise to discountenance them, on the ground 
that they are more likely to lead young men astray than 
to do them good. It is perfectly useless to enter upon 
that question. The fact cannot be denied, and mufet 
not be lost sight of, that societies of this sort ara^so 
common at the present day, that young men cannot be 
kept out of them. The desideratum is, to seize hold of 
them, and employ them for good purposes, instead of 
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deprecating them, and leaving them in the hands of 
irreligious and pleasnre-loving men. On the supposition 
that they are objectionable, even then the best policy 
which a senior class teacher can adopt, is, to mix up 
with them himself. It is infinitely better to have a 
society of the kind in close connection with his class, as 
described above, than that his disciples should follow 
their own course, unknown to him. He must therefore 
throw himself among the young men in their week- 
evening engagements ; humble himself to a level with 
the rest ; mingle with them upon their own terms, and 
so accompHsh his own purposes in an unostentatious and 
indirect manner. 

The attachment the young men feel for him, is sure 
to secure for him a degree of influence amply sufficient 
to counteract evil counsels, and to introduce and carry 
wise and profitable plans. His presence will, in a sense, 
sanctify the society, and conserve the seriousness of its 
character. 

To conceive of these collateral societies as inconsistent 
with the Sunday school, seems to be an error of judg- 
ment. It is true, that matters of a purely secular kind, 
and even occasionally political questions, will be debated 
in them. Undoubtedly the primary design of a Sunday 
school is to create a religious feeling in the minds of the 
young, and to prepare them for the world to come. But 
where a school interests itself in retaining the scholars 
till they have arrived at years of maturity, it is advisable 
to create an opportunity, by societies of this kind, to 
educate them for the life on which they are now enter- 
ing. Also, the well-being of the young men, who, in 
a year or two, are to become members of society, 
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tradesmen, occupants of official stations, and in a sense, 
men of the world, requires that a teacher should devote 
his energies, if he have the chance, to cr«ate correct 
opinions on a thousand things not porely religious. 
Social and political relations, historic questions, civic 
and national customs, or principles of political economy, 
would be unsuitable for the Lord's day. In a society of 
this kind they are legitimate topics ; and discussions on 
them in the presence of the wise and good, are sure to 
lay the basis of sound sentiments in the young men's 
minds. 

The existence of a Mutual Instruction Society also 
does much to consolidate the Sunday class, and to effect 
its improvement. The attractiveness of the society will 
draw to the Sunday class enquiring minds, in advance 
of boyhood, because they must belong to the Sunday 
class, to avail themselves of the society's privileges. 
Soon they find the sacred exercises of the Lord's day 
the more interesting of the two, and are blessed thereby. 
Nor is this all. In proportion as the debates, essay 
writing, and elocution become familiar, the minds of 
the young men are enlarged and improved; and in 
proportion as that occurs, the interest and usefahieas 
of the Sunday class will be augmented. The conversa- 
tions will reach a higher standard. The manners and 
personal deportment of the young men will improve. 
The attraction? of the class wiU multiply, and the good 
done wiU increase. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SOliE BEMABSS BEOOMHENDING CONGBEaATIONAL CLASSES, 

AS WELL AS others; inclxtding obseevations on 

THE BLESSINGS THAT ATTEND THEH. 

The foregoing treatise has mainly related to the art 
of conducting young men's classes in Sunday schools ; 
hut it is to he ohserved, that the principles laid down, 
and most of the remarks, may apply to any other kind 
of adult classes. 

There are, at the present day, numerous societies 
which are called Young Men's Christian Associations. 
These commendahle institutions emhrace within their 
design, the gathering together of the members on the 
afternoon of the Lord's day, for mutual improvement in 
biblical knowledge. Nearly all that has been advanced 
in these pages is applicable to such meetings. 

It is also a laudable practice, adopted in some places, 
for intelligent deacons or others to assemble together a 
number of young men, partly from the forms of the 
Sunday school, and partly from the junior teachers, and 
to instruct them more ftdly in divine things, in the 
afternoon or evening of the Lord's day. Such gatherings 
are invaluable, and deserve the encouragement of the 
ministry, as well as of the teachers of the Sunday school. 
Nearly the whole of this book is applicable to them. 

There is such a thing as parlour classes, a branch o^ 
sacred education which, were it to become as general aa 
it deserves, might do more for the moral and religious 
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traming of respectable persons than any plan now 
common. Facts too visibly show that the children of 
respectable parents, even those who make a profession 
of religion, too often rise into life neglected in their 
spiritual training, if not in their scriptural education. 
Many members of churches, though themselves devout, 
have neither time, nor skill, nor judgment, to do justice 
to the sacred instruction of their families. Wh.ere, 
therefore, an enlightened and educated gentleman will 
take the trouble to collect, in his own parlour, on the 
Sabbath afternoon, the children of his friends and 
neighbours, they, together with the elder branches of 
big own -family, furmsli a class at home, singulaxly 
interesting, and calculated for usefulness. Such classes 
may be profitably conducted on the principles and plans 
recommended above. 

There is yet one kind of class concerning which the 
same may be said, but its existence is not common; yet, 
as it is greatly advisable, the writer begs seriously to 
recommend it to the wise and intelligent gentlemen in 
christian congregations. It is that of congregational 
young men's classes. Suppoaiag a convenient vestry to 
exist, or a large room, incalculable good might be done, 
by bringing together the yoimg men of the congregation, 
and forming them into a class, such as that now- 
described. But very Uttle effort would be necessary to 
accomplish this highly desirable measure. A variety of 
circumstances contribute to render a union of the sort 
acceptable to the young men who are found attending 
places of public worship. Among these may be men- 
tioned as prominent, the difficulty that young men who 
have had a pious education find in employing, agreeably. 
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their spare hours on the Sabbath, and on week-day 
evenings. The giddy amusements of ^the town they 
have been taught to shun ; and their own sense of the 
criminality which commonly marks them, makes the 
counsel operative. But in the absence of the ordinary 
methods of spending time, which irreUgious men have 
recourse to, it is much to be regretted that among pious 
people no adequate substitutes have been supplied. So, 
as to friendship ; the friendship of the worldly-minded, 
pious young men, w^^ those who are haltiug between 
two opinions, are aflns to avoid. But friendships of 
some kind they must have ; their age requires it ; yet 
they have not the means of getting introduction to 
kindred spirits in the private walks of life. Thus shut 
up within themselves, books become almost the only 
resource to such persons, for recreation and excitement. 
But books, however salutary and delightful in them- 
selves, are insufficient to meet the desires and aspirations 
of warm-hearted youth. Society is essential alike to 
the gratification of their lawful passions and the 
development of their tastes. In this state of the case, 
the experience of classes such as that described in these 
pages, shows that, to bring the young men together in 
this way, at once accomplishes the invaluable ends of 
furnishing to them unexceptionable friendship, and of 
supplying them with pleasant and profitable excitement. 
Besides this aspect of the subject, the direct influence 
which such a class must have upon the congregation 
itself must not be overlooked. How desirable is it to 
bring the young men in a congregation imder the 
personal oversight of a wise and pious guide ! How 
would the minister's zealous efforts be seconded and 
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Bustained ! The teacher would become a medium of 
communication and introduction with the minister, and 
in an indirect fonn, that great evil would be corrected, 
or at least mitigated, which every pastor of a large 
congregation deplores — ^the impossibility of getting a 
personal acquaintance with his audience. Hence it may 
reasonably be inferred that such classes would make 
convenient steppiug-stones to the church, and become a 
means of recruitrug its wasting ranks with young and 
vigorous men. ^^ 

Further, the acquaintance andlRendship fostered in 
such classes would act as a cord of love to bind the 
young men to the sanctuary of their parents, and 
prevent the baneful practice of wandering from place to 
place ; because the pleasure of shaking hands with 
associates, and discussing with them the merits of the 
sermon, have an attractive force. How delighted would 
pious mothers be to have at hand an assistant to their 
prayerful exertions, and a friend to take in charge their 
darling but tempted sons. How many of that class 
would find a settled home in the house of God, who 
now, in quest of gratification of some sort or other^are 
drawn away into the paths of frivolity and sin. 

Whatever may be thought of extending these classes 
to congregations, there cannot be a diversity of opinion 
as to the paramount desirableness of increasing them 
largely in Sunday schools. No school is complete 
without a young men's class; and where there is 
one, the teachers should not remain at ease till it 
is ia a large and efficient state. But at present 
they are comparatively rare, and their dimensions small. 
Their scope is restricted and their influence stunted* 
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Something seems wanted to ronse the schools to the duty 
of creating and maturing them. It will be asked, 
"Where are the intelligent and educated men fitted 
by providence for their superintendence?" Can it be 
that they do not exist ? Let it not be said. Let not 
the capacity of the christian congregation be so maligned. 
Few indeed are the places of worship incapable of sup- 
plying men adequate to the task. The fault must lie 
elsewhere; and whether its precise locality can be 
determined or not, the teachers of every school should 
consider themselves responsible for it, and attempt its 
remedy. 

Humanly speaking, there is no sphere of lahowr in all 
the benevolent world so hopeful and encouraging as the 
adult class. There are many methods of christian 
exertion in which the pains-takiug labourers appear 
to toil and labour in vain. They bear the burden and 
the hpat of the day, but the wages are scant, and the 
success imperceptible. Others even devote unwearied 
services in hopeful fields, but the utmost reward their 
disinterestedneBs produces is ingratitude and scorn. 
Their pains are repaid by sneers, and their liberality 
is unacknowledged. Some, in more favoured spheres 
of action, are content to sow the seed of usefulness, in 
the reasonable and believing expectation, that when the 
sun has performed a sufficient number of revolutions to 
cause it to germinate, ajid the genial rains have de- 
scended at intervals, to form and swell the buds ; after 
the lapse of many a live-long winter, that seed will 
come to maturity and bear its native fruit. The sight 
of the happy fruition itself they neither look for nor 
expect. But far otherwise is it in a young men's class. 
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The teacher is gratified with the sight of his own 
success. No amount of perversity in the minds of his 
charge can wholly prevent the salutary influence of his 
opinions and admonitions, even if they lead not to con- 
version. The laws which regulate the processes of the 
passions aud the mind are such, that at the time of life 
at which his disciples have arrived, instruction will 
gain admittance to the understanding, and counsels 
affect the heart. In spite of themselves, or their pre- 
conceived prejudices against religion and its professors, 
they will gradually yield their better feelings and views 
to offc-repeated and heart-inspiring words of argument 
and expostulation. Love is said to beget love; and 
at the age in question, it is not only created easily, but 
from the strength of feeling peculiar to the age, it will 
make itself appear. Young men, when convinced, do 
not put off tiQ a future day the conviction of the 
present. The moment that their favourable attention is 
arrested and their hearts impressed, their decision is 
taken and their steps made known. They will at once 
fall under the force of truth, and make a public avowal 
of it. The exultation of success, therefore, meets the 
gladdened teacher while occupied in its production ; the 
luxury of doing good is enjoyed in . copious abundance 
while yet he is engaged in doing it. 

And such u luxury! The sensitive and benevolent 
mind, in quest of bliss, may strain itself to discover 
among unnumbered sources o*f enjoyment one so full 
of sweets. How noble an act to form human minds, 
and move the springs of action in the breasts of active, 
spirited, world-moving men! One loves to grapple 
with the strong, and bend the hardy and supple. The 
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satisfaction of accomplishment swells and magnifies 
with the resistance imposed, and the joyonsness of suc- 
cess is proportioned to the effort requisite for its 
acquirement. How full of satisfaction to be employed 
in the erection of barriers in the path of dissipation, 
when giddy and short-sighted youth, incredulous of 
danger, is about to rush into the vortex of destruction 
to which the ways of folly lead ! To shut the door 
of approach to the gambling house and the theatres, 
when the fatal attraction is rife, and temptations thicken 
in their alluring force ; to dash the cup of intoxication * 
from the uplifted hand; to check, in earliest stages, 
the cursing, swearing, smoking practices of the town; 
and to leave in their place the salutary habits of church- 
going, book-reading, home-keeping life. What senti- 
ments of hallowed joy do such deeds inspire ! To 
watch the much-loved youth, intrusted to the teacher 
by a loving mother, whose tender solicitude for her son, 
the formation of his character and his religious state, is 
known to accompany her days and haunt her nights ; to 
witness the outbudding of incipient piety — ^listen to the 
earliest expression of divine opinion, and trace upon the 
familiar countenance the solemn marks of conviction 
and repentance — it repays in quadruple recompense the 
anxiety and the toil. To introduce to church com- 
mimion the vigorous and talented young man; to add to 
the ecclesiastical edifice, stone upon stone, hewn, fitted, 
and polished; to see sitting at the same sacred table 
fine, choice minds, formed and regulated by one's self — 
it antedates an angel's joy. 

"Not is this all. When in afber life, shattered nerves, 
changeful providences, or augmented duties separate the 
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disciples from their teacKer, and they are dispersed in 
their several callings, a thousand occasions will arise to 
revive the pleasant associations and re-awaken the 
slumhering joy. When occupied in the hustling avoca- 
tions of trade, forgetful of past scenes, now and then 
the sudden turn of a street wiU bring upon the teacher 
the unexpected recognition, and the warm embrace of 
re-enkindled love. Enquiry wiU foUow and reveal a 
prosperous tradesman in the person of a former scholar 
— his fortune making — his home solaced with a com- 
panion of a kindred spirit, and a class of his own name 
and features — ^how pleasant ! 

When in the social circle, some mutual Mend drops 
in, and conversation communicates the particulars in the 
career of old acquaintances, it will be said of one that 
he has left his native shores, crossed the mighty ocean, 
and is settled down in regions far remote, peopling fresh 
states, and sowing the seeds of fature nations. It wiU 
be added, " He is connected with a school and sanctuary 
in his adopted land. The lessons of his younger years 
he is repeating far away. 'Your plans and style of 
teaching he is imitating for himself, where the in- 
fluence of sacred education is most required." How 
encouraging ! 

When in after years the teacher is reading the 
literature of the day, and in the curiosity common to 
men whose minds are quickened by intelligence, and 
stimulated by books, he seeks informatiofi as to the 
editor and his name; to his great delight the answer 
will introduce to him an old acquaintance long lost 
sight of, a member of the young men's class. It wUl be 
added, " He stands high for talent and influence. TTiff 
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coinposition is good, Ms principles unobjeetionable ; and 
what is best, the use to which he puts his elevated 
position and opportunities, is, to enlighten the eyes of 
men, to chastise folly, and to establish truth." How 
honourable ! 

When viewing the condition of the christian church, 
and by reason of the interest taken in the strength and 
durability of the sacred cause, enquiry is made as to the 
parties prominent in the maintenance of a particular 
place of worship, it will transpire, in commendatory 
terms, that a name once well known, and often used, 
stands high in the list. It wiU be added, **B[e ha« 
now been chosen one of our deacons, and worthily does 
he fill the responsible post. The poor regard him with 
esteem for his amiable and obliging attentions ; the rich 
treat him with respect." How delightful ! 

When, far away from home, and in some strange 

sanctuary, the preacher, dressed in ecclesiastical attire, 

and assuming the reverend aspect, opens the vestry door 

and is ushered to the sacred desk, who should it be but 

another of those early friends! His countenance is 

scarcely recognizable, but his opening words recall the 

man ; and when in process of discourse, he reasons of 

.religion and judgment to come, he will give utterance 

to thoughts first awakened in the class, and employ 

illustrations learnt there. How gladdening ! 

In times of thought, when cares canker and perplexities 
embarrass, and the mind files off to other trains of ideas 
more tranquil and serene — the class — ^its history and 
reminiscences, will start up instinctively, and cheerly 
supplant intrusive grief. 
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In timefi of sorrow, wben bereaTement depresses, or 
sickness enfeebles, the yonng men will drop in, with 
kind enquiries and offers of help and Mendahip, or 
follow to a distance the enervated patient, and tend him 
with fraternal love. 

In times of threatening gloom, when cnrtained in the 
bed of coming dissolution, the tranquil mind recalls the 
incidents of a past life — marshalling in array the acts 
that smite with the dagger of compunction, or solace 
with unmitigated satisfaction — ^the sacred class will 
show itself unrepented, awakening no sentiment but joy. 

And shall not another and a better state of being 
consummate the bliss and complete the reward ? Yes, 
for to that glorious and crowning end was all the toil, 
the prayer, the instruction. There is a text for it: 
** They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars for ever/* 

The teacher and the disciples shall become the glad 
and holy companions of that immortal state, which in 
other times, formed matter of debate and argument for 
j^oodness. If it be true that the spirits of the just shall 
be able to remember the incidents of their terrestrial 
existence, then may the ecstatic delight of heaven itself 
receive augmentation from the reminiscences of the class. 
They who received the benefit, and he who was the 
of means its bestowment, shaU recall throughout the 
countless ages of immortality, its associations and effects. 
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PLA2f FOE A BOOK FOB EECOBDING ILLUSTKATIONS, 
aEFEXEED TO IN PAGE 30. 



1 . Bewa/re of miBUBing privileges. 

The Notched Trees. — Metawatwees, an Indian Chief, related to 
Zeisberger, that he had been thirteen Sundays to Lichtenau, the 
Moravian settlement, to hear the truth, and that as he had returned, 
he had cut thirteen notches in the bark of the trees. Now when he 
passed the trees with his warriors, these notches met his eye at every 
turn, and he paused and wept to think how often he had heard of 
Christ in vain. 

2. Indmtry. 

Alfhonbo AND THE l^CK. — Alphouso the Wise was once in his 
library, and had to break open a lock, which he did himself. A 
Bishop coming in, laughed and said, "What, turned journeyman 
blacksmith I ^ Alphonso replied, '* Nature has given hands to kings 
as well as other people; why? to help themselves." 

3. Salvation of Christ brings Reformation of Character, 

The Priest and the Thief. — A charitable priest was once 
called upon to speak to a thief in prison. The thief seemed penitent, 
and promised to reform his ways, if the priest would assist him to 
escape. This the priest consented to, by letting him mount on his 
shoulders. Many years afterwards, the priest was in the country, and 
got benighted ; when a stranger accosted him, and took him to his own 
farm house, got him supper, made his children kneel down to him, and 
then made himself 'known as the escaped thief; adding, that he had 
kept his promise, was married, had a good trade, and a happy family. 
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4. Valice of Time, 

The bell strikes one, we take no note of time 
Bat from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 

YODHG. • 

5. The low and depraved condition of the human mind, 

Thk Three Professions. — A youth of good education, devoting 
himself to the most lucrative professions he could find, first became 
a Divine, then altered to a Physician, and then to a Lawyer. When 
asked his reason for these changes, he replied, " I chose Divinity 
first, thinking the soul more important than the body; I changed to 
Physic, because I found men more concerned about their bodies than 
their souls : but I fixed at last on Law, to which I intend to adhere, 
because I find men more moved by their corrupt passions than 
anything else." 

6. Honour ahle usefulness better than luxuriom ease. 

The Vine and the Reed. — The vine one day complained to 
heaven, with tears, of the severity of its destiny. It envied the 
condition of the reed. ^ I am planted," it said, ^* amidst parched 
rocks, and am obliged to produce fruits full of juice. Whereas, in 
the valley, the reed, which bears nothing but dry shag, grows at its 
ease by the brink of the waters." A voice from heaven answered ; 
" Complain not, vine, of thy lot. Autumn is coming on, when 
the reed will perish without honour, on the borders of the marshes; 
but the rain will go in quest of thee in the mountains, and thy juices 
shall cheer the heart of man." 

7. Illustrative of Circumspection, 

Eyes. — Some insects, as the spider, have eight eyes. This enables 
them to look about sharply. Insects in general appear to have only 
two, but these are sometimes divided into thousands of compart- 
ments, each of which is a fixed eye; so, though stationary, they 
can look about also. But man has two eyes only, aud they are not 
compound ; but they have the wonderful art of shitVing their position. 
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8. The death of Christ for sinners and enemies a • 

magnanimom and nolle act. 

The Beserved Diamond. — A wealthy man resolving to apportion 
his goods among his three sons before he died, called them, and after 
giving each his portion, said, " Now I have one diamond left. I will 
give it to either of you who will do some noble deed." After a time 
they came. " Well," said he to the first, " what have you done? " 
He replied, " While away, a stranger entrusted to me his property, 
and I have faithfully restored him all." Said his father, " That is 
only an act of justice, you would have been a great rogue if you had 
not." The second said, " I was by the water when a boy was drowning, 
and I saved his life." The father replied, " There is nothing noble 
in that ; it was an act of common humanity." The third son then 
came and said, " I saw an enemy lying asleep at the brink of the 
precipice, and I woke him and gently pointed out his danger." Said 
the father, '* That is a noble deed: here is the diamond." 

9. Profit to he gained from Adversity. 

The Bee. — " It is not from the rose the bee gathers her honey, 
but often from the most acrid and bitter leaves and petals." — Landob. 

10. We should set our hearts on heaven^ and then we shall 

he certain to find the way. 

Louis XVI. and the Compass. — Louis XVI. took great pains to 
teach his son geography, and when a boy he took him into the- 
country. One day he took hin\ to a distance, and, handing the boy 
his sea compass, directed him to try and find his way to the chateau 
in a certain direction, and he would go another. The dauphin got 
out of his way many times, and was four or five hours getting home. 
The king ran to meet him, and exclaimed, " I thought yon were 
lost." " Oh ! papa," said the boy, "how could I; did not my heart 
incline towards you, as sure as the compass towards the north." 

11. Strong Faith, 

Alexander and the Physician. — Alexander in an illness con- 
sulted a tried and valued physician, saying, in urging haste, '*A 
speedy death is better than a slow cure." The physician desired 
three days to procure the medicine. In the interim, Alexander 
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received a letter, warning him that the physician was bribed by 
Darius to poison him. When the medicine was brought, Alexander 
gare him the letter to read: at the same time fixing his eyes on the 
physician, swallowed the draught, and recovered in three days. 

12. *^ Be ye imitators of me as dea/r children^ 

\Chan-Chi and his Three Sons.— Ghan-Chi, the Chinese emperor, 
ad three sons— the eldest twelve; the youngest, the celebrated 
Eang-Hi, nine. On his death-bed he called them to him, and asked 
them which thought he was able to sustain the weight of a newly- 
acquired crown. The eldest excused himself on account of his 
youth. When it came to Eang-Hi, he knelt down and said, — "My 
father, I feel capable of imitating you. If you choose me for the 
crown, I will take you for my model, and then I shall make my 
people happy." He was named for the succession. 

1 3. To he oautiom of owr actions from their sympathetic 

influence. 

The Sensitive Plant. — In many parts of America, a bird has 
only to alight on a tuft of the sensitive plant to put in motion the 
whole strip, which sometimes extends three furlongs. 

14. Tender attentions to a mother. 

The Prince and the Flowers. — The dauphin of Louis XVI. 
when a boy, used to work in his garden. One day he was digging, 
until the sweat ran off his forehead, when a courtier said to him, 
" Why take so much trouble? a gardener would do it in a minute.'' 
" That might be," replied the prince, " but the flowers I grow myself 
would be less agreeable to mamma if cultivated by another." 

15. Necessity of omniscience in the Judge of all the earth, 

Se cannot he deceived. 

The Counterfeit Bobber. — A man was in prison for robbery, 
when a fellow-prisoner, a clever villain, promised to get him off for 
a price, if he would disclose to him all the facts. Sensible he should 
be convicted, he did so. At the trial, the evidence was conclusive, 
when just as it was going to the jury, the villain begged to be heard. 
He then confessed himself the thief, and gave so exact an account of 
it, that he was believed, and the other man acquitted^ Nest day he 
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was put to the bar and tried; when, to the astonishment of every 
one, he pleaded ** not guilty," and proved by the governor of the 
gaol, that he was in prison at the time. 

16. Mediation of Christ in prayer. 

The Captains* Petition. — ^Whcn the captams before Mansoul 
resolved to send a petition to the king for additional forces, it was 
delivered to the king's son, who, being pleased, mended it, and added, 
to it, and carried it to the king himself, and spake on behalf of it— • 
Holy War, 

1 7. Inculcating the pursuit of exalted excellence. 

Michael Anoelo ok Little Things. — MichaerAngelo was once 
visited by a friend while employed on one of his works. After a 
time the friend called again, and in conversation observed, " You 
have not got on since I was here." " Oh yes, I have,*' said Angelo. 
" Why, what have yon done ? " said the visiter. He replied, " I have 
polished the nose, and brought out that muscle, and improved the 
eye." "Oh I" said the friend, "they are little things." "No," 
said Angelo, " they are not little things. Little things prodace 
perfection, and perfection is not a little thing." 

18. Forgiving and pacific spirit. 

Gbeoian Trophies. — The Greeks erected monuments as trophies 
where a victory was gained; but they were of wood, because they 
would not eternize the memory of feuds: that as national animosities 
in time decayed, the remembrance of them might do so too. 

19. Obligation to Christ who gave himself a ransom for all. 

Montesquieu and the WATERMAN.«~Montesquieu, the author of 
the " Spirit of Laws," was once at Marseilles, and got into a boat for 
a sail. In conversation with the waterman, he found the man was 
trying to make up a sum of iponey to ransom his father, who had 
been taken prisoner by a pirate, and was in chains. Some time after, 
to the astonishment of the waterman and his family, the father made 
his appearance; — the ransom had been paid. The waterman at once 
declared it to have been paid by the stranger, and vowed he would 
spend his life in finding him. Two years after he met him on the 
quay, but trying to bring him to his house, he slipped away in the 
crowd. 
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20. Oledieneefor eonsetence sake does not go unrewarded. 

Zeisbkrobr Fishing. — ^When Zeisberger, the Missionary to the 
American Indians, was trayelling with the Bishop, and they had 
nothing to eat, the Bishop told him to go and fish in a neighbouring 
water. He declined, saying that, at that time of the year they were 
only found in deep water. " David," said the Bishop, " whether you 
succeed or not, do it if merely for obedience sake," He tried and 
succeeded. 

21. FVagility of human life. 

The Serpentine Aloe. — There is cultivated at Paris a species of 
serpentine aloe, whose large and beautiful flower does not blow till 
towards the month of July, and about five o'clock in the evening. It 
then opens its petals, expands them, fades, and dies. By ten o'clock 
it has withered in the presence of a crowd assembled to see it. 

22. On Regeneration the disinherited sinner recovers his 

title to the skies. 

The Disinherited Heir. — A London merchant had two sons, 
one of whom was devoted to ruinous excesses; and his father in 
consequence disinherited him. Struck with his father's death, he 
reformed his ways. This coming to the ears of his brother, he went 
to him, and embracing him said these memorable words— "My 
brother, by our father's will I am left sole legatee, but our father's 
intention was to exclude, not the man you now are, but the man 
you then were. I will share the estate with you." 

23. Judge of acts ly the motives that prompt them. 

PoMARB AND THE FowL. — Pomare once dining on board a ship, 
the captain asked him what part of the fowl he would please to have. 
" All of it," replied the king, to the astonishment and amusement of 
the company. However, they soon saw the purpose of his choice, 
as he sent portions to his attendants. 

24. Effieacy of divine grace to win both love and obedience. 

The Quaker Slaveholder. — A quaker slaveholder in America, 
resolved to set free his thirty- seven slaves. The following conversa- 
tion took place with one of them: "James, how old are you?" 
" Twenty-nine and a half, massa.** " Whites are free at twenty-one. 
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so I owe you eight and a half years' pay. Here is the money with 
interest, £119, and I now let you free." " Well," said the astonished 
black, what shall I do massa? " You can hire yourself to me on 
wages, James. that there were no sjaves I" " Well massa, if I 
am to be free, I will do two things. First, let me press your hand to 
my heart, in token of attachment. Secondly, let me assure you 
there shall be no one in the county of Kent who will be more diligent 
and faithful than your Jim." 

25. Voluntary Substitution. 

The Mandarin's Son. — A Chinese mandarin being condemned to 
die, his son, fifteen years old, went to the palace to request that he 
might die in place of his father. The astonished emperor forgave 
the father, and would have conferred some mark of distinction on 
the son, but he declined, saying that it would renew without ceasing 
the recollection of his father's condemnation. 

26. Flattery as distasteful to a wise man as it is 

unnecessary in a skilful one, 

Hannibal's Portrait. — Hannibal had but one eye. Two painters 
were required to make portraits of him. The first painted him with 
two eyes, to hide the fault. The other drew a profile— the blind 
side unseen. He severely reprimanded the first, and handsomely 
rewarded the other. 

27. Grace of God in salvation. 

The Indian in the Rapid.— An Indian said, "I crossed the 
Lecha to-day in a boat, and being driven into the rapid current, was 
nearly overturned; but a large tree, whose branches dropped into 
the water, stayed my course, and saved me." So are we irresistibly 
hurried away by sin, but as soon as the Mighty One stretches forth 
his hand, we receive power to withstand the world's stream. 

28. Against a passionate temper. 

The Broken Pawn. — A lady was once visited by a little niece. 
One day, the niece perceiving a ribbon round her aunt's neck, asked 
what was attached to it. She said, " Sit down, and I will tell you. 
When I was young I was very passionate, but my father was quite 
the reverse. One day I displeased him, and contrary to his usual 
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habit he flew into a passion, and seizing my box of chess, which I 
was very fond of, dashed it on the ground. I was much strack by 
observing how muoh my father snnk in my opinion by his loss <rf 
temper; and on examining my chessmen, I foand them all whole 
but one, a pawn, which was broken. I resolved to keep it as a 
lasting memorial of the sin of passion ; and great good have I got 
from it in subdmng my temper." Then drawing it from her bosom, 
she said, " Here it is." 

2 9 . Influence of forgiving grace. 

The Two Patricians. — Two patricians conspired against Titus, 
an(> were condemned to death. Titus forgave them, and set them 
at liberty. Next day he invited them to a spectacle of gladiators, 
and so honoured them, that he at once won their esteem and confi • 
dence, and redoubled the admiration of the Romans for himself. 

30. Sin of dictation in prayer. 

The Restored Son. — The Rev. Dr. Bennett said, " he once knew a 
christian who had a son dangerously ill, and at family prayer he 
prayed that if it were the will of God, he might be restored.*' The 
wife stopped him. " Don't say if it be the will of God ; ask that 
he may be restored." He was : but there came a time, when 
his mother, sitting in the house, heard a knock at the door, and cried 
out, " Oh ! is that my son ? Save me from my son I" 

31. Not to set the affections on things below. 

The Picture Gallery. — The Cardinal Mazarin, Louis Four- 
teenth's great minister, was passionately fond of pictures, and had 
collected them immensely. When taken ill, he consnlted his 
physician, who told him plainly he had but two months to live. 
Some days after, a friend met him in the picture gallery, in his 
night-cap and dressing-gown, tottering along the gallery, and pointing 
to his pictures, exclaiming, " Must I quit all these ?" Seizing his 
friend, he said, '* Look at that Correggio ! this Venus of Titian ! Ah I 
my friend, I must quit all these. Farewell, dear pictures 1 " 

32. The depravity of man does not remove his guilt, but 

rather augments it. 
Drunkenness. — It is a legal maxim,thatwhat a man does drank, 
he must suffer for when sober. A bond signed when in a state of 
intoxication is binding, unless by the collusion of those to whom it 
is given. In ancient Greece, drunkenness doubled the punishment. 
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